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THE WEEK, 


THE news of the week indicates that progress is 
being made in the pacification of the Orange Free State. 
Lord Roberts reports that he is sending small columns 
“in various directions to register names and take over 
arms.” A Cavalry brigade has moved to Thabanchu, 
forty miles east of Bloemfontein, and the Scots Guards 
hold Edenburg on the railway to the south and Redens- 
burg to the north-east. Major-General Clements’ 
brigade from Springfontein is making a circuitous march 
westward through Philippolis and Fauresmith. For the 
moment the principal object is to give a sense of security 
to the Free State burghers who accept the terms of the 
proclamation, and to prevert looting by natives. The 
only armed gathering which seems to remain south of 
Bloemfontein is that under Commandant Olivier, which 
was expelled from Rouxville by the advance of Major- 
General Brabant, and is reported by the Times corre- 
spondent to have moved towards Sand River. 


In Natal also railway work is being rapidly carrried 
on, and a train has run through from Durban to 
Elandslaagte. The Boers holding the Drakensburg 
Passes and the Biggarsberg appear to be in touch with 
our advanced troops. It is to be hoped that Sir 
Redvers Buller, while keeping close watch upon the 
enemy and guarding against being imposed upon by a 
skeleton force, will avoid sacrifices which are not 
now needed in this quarter. The portion of Sir Charles 
Warren’s division which was embarked at Durban, 
apparently for transport to East London, was ordered 
to return to Ladysmith immediately after the occupa- 
tion of Bloemfontein, and it is possible that if the 
pacification of the Free State proceeds satisfactorily, 
Van Reenen’s Pass may be evacuated, enabling a force 
to be sent from Natal to join hands with Lord Roberts. 


ANXIETY must still be felt for Mafeking since the 
situation of the relief columns is somewhat obscure. On 
the 14th a Times telegram from Buluwayo reported that 
the railway and telegraphic line was clear as far south 
as Pitsani, about 35 miles from Mafeking. The Boers, 
however, seem to have advanced north from Mafeking 
and to have engaged Colonel Plumer’s outposts at Lobatsi, 
afterwards bringing two guns to bear upon his main 
camp. The column from Kimberley appears to be still 
at Fourteen Streams, in the Vaal, 45 miles only to the 
northward, the Boers holding the northern bank. 


THE Finance Bill was read a second time on 
Monday. After Mr. James Lowther had advocated a duty 
on corn and a system of preferential tariffs between the 
component parts of the Empire, Sir William Harcourt 
described the theory that taxation should be laid on the 
largest possible number of objects as the greatest 
financial heresy of all. He pointed out that if it had 
not been for the war, there would have been a surplus 
of five and a half millions, there would have been no 
suspension of the Sinking Fund, and a substantial 
reduction of taxation would have been possible instead 
of an increase of twelve and a half millions. He 


claimed that his Finance Act, so far from abolishing, 
had discovered millionaires. Sir Edgar Vincent, in a 
maiden speech, hoped the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would preserve his natural ferocity unimpaired in the 
face of a hostile combination, and insisted on the neces- 
sity for revision and retrenchment. 


On Tuesday the Second Reading of the Con- 
solidated Fund (No. 2) Bill was carried after some dis- 
cussion of the misconduct of contractors. Mr. James 
Lowther complained that the Government return 
was inadequate, and that the War Office had acted 
as if it wished to screen influential offenders. Mr. 
Mr. McKenna asked for a return of the cases in which 
thirty per cent. of the articles offered by a contractor 
had been rejected. Mr. Powell Williams defended 
the War Office by pleading the ingenuity of the con- 
tractor who first of all swindled the official in forage 
under one name, and then took an alias to swindle 
them in coal, Both Mr. Powell Williams and Mr. 
Balfour deprecated the publication of such a return as 
Mr. McKenna demanded on the ground that it would 
be equivalent to a black list. Sir Henry Campbell 
Bannerman pointed out very truly that such a return 
would not be a black list, but would provide the 
materials for forming a black list. Mr. Stuart Wortley 
expressed his dissatisfaction with the action of the War 
Office. 


On Wednesday the House witnessed what Sir 
William Harcourt wittily called a deathbed repentance. 
Three years ago the proposal to extend the Compensa- 
tion Act to agricultural labourers was strenuously 
opposed by Conservative members and by none more 
strenuously than by the Conservative rural members. 
This invidious discrimination of industries to which the 
Act should apply was one of the series of disillusion- 
ments which was ultimately to send Mr. Whiteley to the 
Opposition Benches. But the extension of the Act, 
successfully opposed by the agricultural members in 
the Government when the Parliament was still young, 
has come in its old age as their free gift, The Bill for 
extending the Act to agriculture was introduced on 
Wednesday by Mr. Goulding, who has been a 
consistent advocate of the policy, and supported by Mr. 
Grant Lawson, Colonel Kenyon Slaney, Colonel Lock- 
wood, Mr. Jeffreys and Lord Willoughby de Eresby, all 
of them Unionist agricultural members. Colonel Lock- 
wood explained that he had not been converted, but 
that he had changed his opinion. Not to be outdone in 
magnanimity by the Extreme Right, the Home Secre- 
tary hinted at an amendment of the 30 feet limit clause 
and a possible extension to seamen, a hint which was 
not thrown away upon Mr. Havelock Wilson. After 
Mr. Asquith had congratulated the Government upon 
this pleasant little surprise, the Bill was read a second 
time and referred to the Standing Committee on Trade. 
A cynical House of Commons draws its own conclusions 
on the imminence of an election. The Merchant 
Shipping (Liability of Shipowners) Bill, the second 
reading of which was moved by Mr. C. McArthur, aims 
at still further limiting the liability of shipowners for 
damage done to other property by their vessels. At 
present the statutory limitation of the Merchant Shipping 
Act, 1894, only applies to damage done to another ship. 
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For such damage the shipowner's responsibility is 
limited to £15 per ton of his vessel’s register. The 
present Bill proposes to apply this limitation to damage 
done to property in land and harbours, canals, docks, 
quays, and the like. So far the Government accepts the 
Bill ; but a clause directed against foreign shipowners 
has been abandoned, although it received some qualified 
support from Sir Robert Reid. 


THERE was an extraordinary scene of confusion 
and disorder in the House on Thursday. Mr. Balfour 
had promised the day to the Irishmen for a discussion 
of financial relations. But Mr. Stuart had put down the 
London Water Companies Purchase Bill for the same 
day. Private business is, of course, not regulated by 
the Government ; though it is strange that Mr. Balfour 
should not have known that this Bill had been put down 
for Thursday. When Mr. Stuart rose to move it he was 
subjected to continuous interruptions from the Irish 
Members; the Speaker was quite powerless, and the 
storm only subsided after the London Members, on Mr. 

salfour’s request, had agreed to postpone the Bill. Mr. 
Arthur O’Connor’s motion demanding the attention of 
the Government to the financial relations between Great 
Britain and Ireland, was defeated by a majority of 118. 


WE are now gradually learning about the horrors 

and atrocities of civilised war :— 

_“ The way from Blemfontein to Kimberley is a line of desola- 
tion. The farmhouses have not merely been sacked ; they 
have been savagely destroyed. The mirrors have been smashed, 
the pianos wrecked, the works torn from their clocks, and the 
children’s toys and books wantonly destroyed. Even the 
buildings themselves have been burned and seriously damaged. 
It is hard to say whois responsible. I know that Lord Roberts 
and the officers of his force did all that was possible to prevent 
the men looting or damaging property.” 

Such is the description sent to the Manchester Guardian 
by the correspondent of that paper at Kimberley. It 
presents a painful contrast to the language used by Lord 
Roberts in his proclamation. But the Manchester 
Guardian suggests an explanation. Is it possible that 
the looting is the work of Kaffirs? We hope it may be. 
Unfortunately it seems to be quite impossible to attribute 
to the same cause the burning of the town of Pomeroy, 
an act of Boer brutality reported by the scouts belong- 
ing to Bethune’s Mounted Infantry on Wednesday. 


THE telegrams from the front have lately taught 
our home-keeping journalists to talk about “ ex-President 
Steyn,” or “Mr. Steyn, late President of the Orange 
Free State.” One would like to know what is the 
theory on which this very ridiculous formula depends. 
Has the President abdicated? Or has his people deposed 
him? That his capital isin our hands is no reason 
whatsoever for changing the style of the chief magistrate 
of the Republic. We are incompetent to depose him 
while the form of Government under which he acceded 
to office is still, even in theory, left standing. The terms 
of peace may deprive the Free Staters of their polity ; 
but it is childish to anticipate a final settlement on the 
ground that President Steyn has retired from his 
unfortified capital before our troops, and that Bloem- 
fontein (which always contained a great many English- 
men) has given Lord Roberts a hearty welcome. 


THE real facts as to the administration of “ martial 
law ” in the Cape Colony are gradually leaking out, and 
it is becoming perfectly clear that the maxims of con- 
stitutional law, as propounded by Professor Dicey, are 
being set at naught so far as regards arbitrary arrests 
out there as flagrantly as they are disregarded with 
respect to freedom of speech at home. The Westminster 
Gazelle of Tuesday prints a long letter in which its 
correspondent details some nine cases of improper 
imprisonment, in most cases of British subjects against 
whom the merest apology for evidence has been 
collected from native servants. It is difficult to know 


whether the illegality or the impolicy of the whole pro- 
ceeding is the more astonishing. THE SPEAKER has 
from the first insisted that there is no warrant in English 
law for the arrest of non-combatants who are British 
subjects by this so-called “ martial law,” and we are 
not aware that any competent authority gainsays 
the fact. But whether the proceeding be legal or not, 
can anything more stupid be devised by Imperial 
administrators than this outrageous denial of ordinary 
privileges to the already overstrained Dutch? To arrest 
without civil formalities, to imprison for months without 
trial, to dub suspected farmers “ prisoners of war,” to 
juggle with habeas corpus and to condemn on the 
evidence of native servants—is this what “ equal rights 
for all white men” is coming to? 


THE fine old Liberal and Quaker spirit has never 
been more splendidly illustrated than in the words which 
the members of the Rowntree family have addressed to 
their fellow citizens at Scarborough. They desire to heal 
the sores inflicted on themselves and their distinguished 
guest by some of their misguided fellow citizens, and as 
one contribution to this end they announce that they will 
bear their heavy losses in property damaged or destroyed 
during the late riots and will make no claim against the 
Borough Fund. At the same time they remind Scar- 
borough that such losses are “as nothing compared to 
the peril to which some of those dearer to us than life 
were that night exposed, or with the loss of free speech 
won for us by brave men and women of old.” They 
continue :— 

“We respectfully submit to our fellow townsmen of all 
creeds and parties that the wrecking of buildings, and 
especially midnight assaults on the homes of women, children, 
and aged persons, are acts of cruel lawlessness which nothing 
can justify. 

“ Inquiries made seem to show that the violence was chiefly 
the result of the delusion that the visitor to our town, a Colonial 
fellow-subject of British blood who had come to lecture on 
‘ The Conditions of a Durable Peace in South Africa,’ was a 
Boer, whose life might fairly be taken, and that it was 
encouraged by some who are supposed to know better. 
Edmund Burke's entreaty to his fellows, ‘So to be patriots as 
not to forget to be gentlemen,’ seems still to be needed. 

“Our convictions on some great questions are, we know, 
different from those of the majority of our fellow-countrymen, 
but for these convictions we must render an account, not to 
men, but to God. If we are wrong, resort to Lynch Law will 
not set us right, whilst it inflicts serious injury on the whole 
community.” 

But if the report be true that two well-dressed ruffians 
from the town council incited the Scarborough rioters 
to violence, and menaced the constabulary, we hope 
and trust that those two, at any rate, will be criminaily 
prosecuted, 


Ir is indeed of great importance that the ringleaders 
in these disturbances should be brought to trial and 
heavily punished if the right of free speech is to be 
vindicated in England. That keenest and hottest of 
Unionist partisans, Professor Dicey, has come forward 
with a letter to the Times on this very subject ; and the 
undisputed weight of his legal authority, coupled with 
his position as a party man, makes his rebuke to Mr. 
Balfour extremely severe. Professor Dicey summarizes 
the position as follows :— 


“ An appeal has been made to the Executive. The Govern- 
ment, through one of their principal members, have promised 
to do their best to enforce the law, but have intimated that they 
can do very little, and have taken the opportunity—a singularly 
ill-chosen one—to administer a reproof to zealots who, while 
acting within their legal rights, outrage the natural sentiment 
of the people. The Ministry will, I take it, act in accordance 
with the law, but they have already failed in one elementary 
duty. They have not made it apparent that, as far as the 
Government is concerned, it is the breakers of the law, and not 
the men who claim to exercise their legal rights of citizens, 
who are in fault. Mr. Balfour has more or less 
held up to odium men who, however unwisely, do con- 
scientiously advocate the stopping of the war, and has certainly 
encouraged every ruffian who wishes to check by force the 
expression of opinions which he dislikes.” 


But his whole letter is admirable. The Professor 
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contrasts our indignation at the suppression of free 
speech abroad with our delight when it is suppressed 
at home. We are now really suffering at home from 
what was falsely represented to be an Uitlander 
grievance. Professor Dicey emphatically denounces 
the “toleration of lawlessness.” On any town which 
exhibits this toleration a heavy reproach will lie. 


WE should be the last to lament the happy change 
that marks the tone and substance of the Times’ recent 
references to our neighbours across the Channel. 
Having done more perhaps than any other journal to 
promote misunderstandings and perpetuate prejudices 
on both sides by savage and ill-informed attacks against 
the French, and by misleading and exaggerated 
accounts of every petty manifestation of Anglophobe 
sentiment in France, it has adopted within the last few 
days an indulgent and even grateful manner; it has 
complimented the French Government on the correct- 
ness of its attitude—which contrasts so strikingly with 
that of the German; it has declared that it never 
attached the least importance to the vapourings of a 
few insignificant newspapers; and it has published 
several tedious telegrams in which that experienced 
acrobat, M. Opper de Blowitz, explains that the French 
are beginning to see how much is to be said on our side 
and against the Dutch, and that all the respectable 
journals write about Great Britain and the war in a per- 
fectly amiable way. Needless to say, there has been no 
modification in the attitude adopted by the majority of 
French organs ; but for those who are aware that the 
best of them have constantly observed the forms of 
ordinary politeness in their strictures, their consistency 
will not seem particularly deplorable. 


Ir is only by courtesy that the term negotiations 
can be applied to the correspondence between Russia 
and Turkey on the subject of the demands of the former 
Power for a private sphere of railway influence in Asia 
Minor. When Russia originally demanded that the 
Sultan should not allow any railways to be built north 
of the German line unless Russia chose to build them, 
and the Porte demurred, Count Mouravieff was sur- 
prised that such a reasonable demand, coming from 
Turkey’s “ traditional protector,” should not at once be 
granted. He further warned the Sultan that Russia was 
in no mood to brook evasions and delay. The Sultan’s 
only hope lay in securing the help of one protector to 
resist the embarrassing friendliness of another. But 
Germany—to whom the Sultan first applied—recom- 
mended compliance. The Sultan then recollected the days 
before Turkey was discovered to be the wrong horse 
and, according to a prevalent and not improbable rumour, 
he addressed an appeal for help to the British Govern- 
ment, reminding Lord Salisbury of the conditions on 
which Cyprus was transferred to Great Britain. But Lord 
Salisbury replied by pointing to the Sultan’s breach of the 
Cyprus agreement in the Armenian massacres. The 
Sultan’s submission is only a question of time. It is inte- 
resting to watch the gradual development of that Russian 
influence in Asia Minor and Eastern Europe (illustrated 
again by Prince Ferdinand’s recent speech) on which our 
Jingoes have so long speculated with alarm. If ourhands 
were not full in South Africa, and these things had 
happened, there would probably have been a demon- 
stration from our Russophobes. But, perhaps, in that 
contingency, there would have been no developments to 
demonstrate about. 


THe Women's Trade Union League has issued a 
memorandum on the Factory Bill drawing a parallel 
between it and existing legislation in order to show 
that an attempt is being made to develop an entirely new 
principle in Factory and Workshop legislation. This 
legislation has been gradually developed on the principle 
of uniformity of legislation for all processes, and for all 
classes of work. By the present Bill the system of 


regulation by order is being substituted for the original 
principle, and instead of the public regulation of the 
State, discussed and amended in the House of Parlia- 
ment, we have a system of individual rules promulgated 
by an individual, and probably noted only by the officials 
who administer them. With the uniform regulations and 
their publicity go the workers’ best protection. This 
attempt is nowhere more plainly seen than in the clause 
which deals with laundries. Instead of placing laundries 
on the same footing as factories and workshops and 
including those classes which are now exempted, the 
present exemptions are retained and the Home Secre- 
tary has power to make special requirements for the 
others. Not only, therefore, is a legal working-day for 
laundries not secured, but provisions of the Factory and 
Workshop Acts, such as those relating to the fencing of 
machinery and lime washing, which have applied to 
laundries since 1895, are repealed. 


AFTER the representations made by the very im- 
portant deputation which waited on Mr. Horace 
Plunkett on Tuesday, it is almost safe to anticipate that 
Lord Cadogan will agree to appoint a Royal Commission 
on Irish Railways. Sixty members of Parliament, three 
Peers, representatives of three-fourths of the County 
Councils, of thirty Urban Councils, and of the chief 
Corporations united in impressing the sympathetic 
Mr. Horace Plunkett with the supreme importance of 
the matter to Irish industries. The Report of the 
Allport Commission is now twelve years old, and, in 
addition to new facts which constitute a claim for 
revision, there is the substantial argument that that 
particular Commission scarcely concerned itself at all 
with agricultural questions. Mr. Plunkett, in replying 
to the Deputation, promised to do his best in his 
official capacity to give effect to their wishes. He 
said that it would hardly be proper for him to 
anticipate the constitution of those popular boards upon 
whose advice he should have to act and who would 
control the whole expenditure of the Department. 
These bodies he expected to be appointed by the 
middle of May. 


A curious incident was closed by the decision of 
the Manchester School Board on Monday. Mr. J. H. 
Reynolds last year offered to present a print of “ The 
Madonna and Child” to the School Board, and the offer 
was accepted. Objections were afterwards raised by 
some of the members, who took exception to the exhibi- 
tion of the print in the school on account of its theo- 
logical associations. On learning of the difficulty which 
had arisen, Mr. Reynolds very generously offered to 
substitute for it a print copy of a picture by Madame Le 
Brun, and the board decided on Monday to accept his 
proposal. Mr. Reynolds has made the presentation to 
commemorate the public spirit and statesmanship which 
lately prompted the establishment by the several educa- 
tional authorities of a concordat. The arrangement 
prevents the waste of educational resources by making 
organised provision for the wants of Manchester, and 
avoiding overlapping. It would be well if otber large 
towns would imitate the example of Manchester. 


Tue death of General Sir William Lockhart on the 
18th inst. deprives the Army and the nation of one of 
their most able and experienced military leaders. The 
late Commander-in-Chief in India, like Lord Roberts 
and many other distinguished soldiers, owed his training 
to our great dependency. Entering the Bengal Native 
Infantry in 1858, as a boy of 17, he rose by sheer merit 
to what is practically the greatest military command in 
our Empire. His war services were numerous and 
varied, ranging from the Mutiny days to the Tirah 
campaign and including the Abyssinan expedition, the 
Afghan war, and the third Burmese war. His first 
independent charge in the field was that of the 
Miranzai expeditions of 1891. And, in all, he held the 
chief command in five distinct series of operations. 
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SETTLEMENT A LA RHODES. 


VAST army of obsequious bottle-washers, inter- 
A viewers, reporters and telegraph clerks is still 
engaged in recording and advertising to the British 
public the noble works, the quiet courage, the self- 
denying ordinances and the daily ritual of the manager 
of the Consolidated Gold Fields and director of De 
Beers. The young lions and the Dutch clocks still roar 
and tick at Grootschur. But the monster mind is on 
other thoughts intent. He had booked his passage to 
England, when a slight indisposition coming upon 
advices of the state of opinion in London induced him to 
wait a little longer inCape Town. But he has embarked 
at last and is now fairly on his way. Is he worrying 
about the war, or the rearrangement of South Africa ? 
Oh, no. The reporters have it from his very lips that 
this is not so. “Contradict any statement that I am 
coming home on political business. My business is 
purely bread and butter purposes, I have earned 
nothing for six months and a fellow must live.” 
The groans of the wounded are now forgotten. We 
concentrate all our thoughts upon the bloated figure of 
the Colossus struggling to eke out his slender salaries by 
some new flotation, which at the expense, and of course 
in the true interests, of the Empire, will butter his dry 
crusts and perhaps provide a little country wine to wash 
them down. The trip to England is to be on “ exclu- 
sively private business.” Perhaps it may not be incon- 
sistent with just a look-in at the Colonial Office anda 
friendly chat with Mr. Chamberlain. Then there are 
the unpublished letters of the Hawksley dossier which 
might be worth glancing over—merely as a recreation 
in the intervals of “ private Another 
announcement is a little more explicit :—‘ I am going 
home,” says Mr. Rhodes in his guileless way, “ on the 
De Beers and Chartered matters. As to the Transvaal 
settlement that is an Imperial business and no concern 
of mine.” We rub our eyes. Dear, dear ; this is very 
praiseworthy, but quite a novel view. Since when did 
Mr. Rhodes draw so very proper a distinction between 
his own and Imperial concerns? The voice isthe voice 
of the Empire jerry-builder, but the words are the 
words of a mere stock-jobber or company man. 

Let us consider these “private” concerns. To 
begin with De Beers. As manager of De Beers Mr. 
Rhodes, we believe, administers £10,0000f secret service 
money annually, for which he renders no accounts. The 
money is supposed to be spent on political if not Imperial 
purposes ; and the diamond mines have been kept exempt 
to a truly remarkable extent from municipal and colonial 
taxation. As manager of De Beers he is the complete 
master of the second town in Cape Colony, and he was 
able to persuade the Home Government to throw away 
thousands of men in trying to relieve the place long 
before it was necessary, complained bitterly that so 
much time and so few lives had been wasted, and 
actually carried on during the siege a violent controversy 
with Colonel Kekewich which eventually led to the 
suppression of his own newspaper, the Kimberley Adver- 
liser, on account of a treasonable article written by the 
proprietor himself. A Privy Councillor inflaming the 
local Militia against the Regulars in a time of war ; and 
yet with such control over the newspaper press in South 
Africa and England that the “khaki” editors either 
praise (as the Times did) the author of the sedition, or 
remain silent! It is left for Mr. Charles Williams, as 
the representative of military opinion here, in the 


business.” 





Morning Leader to denounce the “ Right Honourable ” 
as a “ bumptious civilian who should undoubtedly have 
been put under arrest.” 

Mr. Julian Ralph, who interviewed Mr. Rhodes for 
the Daily Mail, “thought that the nation builder [sic] 
looked tired and worried —like an ordinary human 
being who had taken on himself the care of a town for 


months.” He did not say that the nation-builder had 
been whimpering and screaming all the time like a 
spoiled baby to be rescued, nor did he remind us 
that the at Belmont and Modder River and 
Magersfontein are tributes to his selfish clamour. It 
is dreadful to think that the diamond mines and Mr. 
Rhodes’ precious life were so long in danger. No 
wonder the great man was fuming and foaming ; and 
we are glad that Mr. Ralph managed to tip some of the 
steaming unsavoury mixture just as it left his hero into 
the columns of the chosen vessel. Here is a specimen 
of the declamatory, intemperate, impudent, slanderous 
and ingrate stuff that Mr. Rhodes poured into the 
charmed ears of Mr. Ralph :— 


graves 


“ Glad to have Kimberley relieved ? Of course, we are all 
glad ; but, in Heaven's name, why was it not done sooner ? 
What was the good of alf that messing about at Rensburg and 
Colesberg ? Why did they not do at first what was so readily 
done at last? The earlier plans were different, you say? I 
should think they were. There is little use telling you what 
General Buller’s plans were, I suppose ; you people in England 
have such wonderful ideas about his generalship. Do you 
know what his orders to Lord Methuen were with regard to 
Kimberley? They were these: Methuen was to come here, 
relieve the town, carry all the people away out of it, and then 
fall back to Orange River. You did hear some part of that? I 
don’t doubt you did; but I tell you that every part of it is true. 
I know it ; and I say that it is scandalous. It would have been 
a disgrace upon England had it been carried out.” 


Let those who choose to do so, defend it and its author. 
We shall be interested to know what sort of a welcome 
Mr. Rhodes’ noble friends or beneficiaries inside 
and outside the Ministry will extend to the Privy 
Councillor and Doctor of Civil Law when he lands in 
England. 

But the visit is not confined to safeguarding the 
Diamond Mines. We have his own word for it 
that he has Chartered business also to attend to. 
Less than a year ago similar business took him to 
the Cannon Street Hotel. Mr. Rhodes then spoke 
on Chartered business, and his speech was about as 
free from Imperial concerns as will be the “ private” 
visit Mr. Rhodes is about to pay to this country. 
It drew from the Times the enthusiastic cry :—‘ He 
is the personification of the Imperial spirit.” It 
has been noticed that the Imperial spirit requires 
a good deal of money to feed upon; and in fact it 
was money that Mr. Rhodes wanted then. Rhodesia 
as a rich pastoral land, Rhodesia as a_ salubrious 
health resort, finally Rhodesia as a “highly mine- 
ralised” and “highly payable country,” all these 
aspects were sketched out with the skill of a practised 
prospectus maker for a company that has never 
paid a dividend. Then came a vulgar attack on the 
little Englanders, rhodomontade about Imperial policy, 
blustering about his friend the German Emperor, an 
attack on Sir Michael Hicks Beach, a jealous glance at 
the prosperity of the Transvaal, and finally an oblique 
hint of a short war, at the end of which there should be 
a settlement favourable to the Chartered Company, 
whose interests “I have to look after.” 

That afternoon, according to the Times, “the South 
African market was flat, Transvaal shares being 
depressed by political considerations and Rhodesian 
companies by the partial disappointment caused by 
Mr. Rhodes’ speech at the Chartered Company’s 
meeting.” We observed the other day in a news- 
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paper’s advertisement column the following announce- 
ment headed “Finance and  Rhodesia’s Oppor- 
tunity : "— 
“In well-informed circles it is anticipated that the arrival of 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes in England will result in a general advance 
In the Rhodesian Market. 

“ Articles dealing with the position and prospects of the 
Mines will appear in the Weekly Report issued by the ——” 

It has always seemed to us a pity that “ Liberal 
Imperialists’ have disregarded or condoned the financial 
operations of those who revel in the same name, and it 
is a hopeful sign that Sir Edward Grey has at last 
brought himself to “ regret,” as Mr. Lecky did long ago, 
“the extent to which the trail of the financier has been 
apparent in South Africa.” The Chartered Company 
crawled into its iniquitous life under the auspices of a 
Unionist Government, and under those auspices its worst 
excesses have been veiled or shielded. And now the 
butchers of the Matabele, the promoters of the infamous 
raid, the prime instigators of the present war, are about to 
put forth all their vast secret influences in order to 
come out from the bloodshed with fresh financial spoils. 
They want to bring the rich taxable area of the Rand 
into Rhodesia ; or they want their valueless concessions 
bought up by the British Government at a ruinous 
price. They want a settlement which will rob the 
Dutch of their rights and leave Mr. Rhodes the boss of 
South Africa. 


THE WAR. 


{ 7 ITH the occupation of Bloemfontein by Lord 
W Roberts on the 13th inst. a new phase opens in 
the South African campaign. The organization of a field 
army is a task usually carried out in peace, and it was 
generally assumed in this country that the two or more 
army corps of which much has been written would on 
arrival in South Africa be able to take the field as soon as 
horses had shaken off the effects of the long voyage. 
For various reasons this proved not to be the case, 
as several critics had predicted. When, on January 
1oth, Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener arrived at 
Cape Town matters were in a state bordering closely on 
chaos. Sir Redvers Buller had been nearly seven weeks 
in Natal and had incurred a serious repulse with a loss 
of 1,100 men at Colenso. Troops were rapidly arriving ; 
but there was no one to give them any general direction 
or to co-ordinate the operations for a definite purpose. 
The first task of the new commander-in-chief, three 
months after the outbreak of war, was to create a field 
army, which should have been already in existence. 

Exactly one month after Lord Roberts landed a real 
field force about 45,000 strong with a great mounted 
Corps was echeloned south of Modder River. The 
extent of the concentration was unknown in this country 
and was apparently not fully realised by the Boers, who 
had come to believe that a British army could not move 
more than a few miles from a railway. Any student of 
strategy, aware of the nature and extent of the prepara- 
tions, would have understood the contemplated action. 
The Boers were probably not fully informed, and they 
appear to have believed that nothing more extensive 
than an advance to Kimberley turning the Magersfontein 
position on its west side was impending. On February 
11th the movement began, General French, with a 
great mounted force, sweeping round to the eastward 
across the Riet and Modder Rivers, followed by heavy 
masses of infantry, which possessed themselves of the 


drifts and occupied Jacobsdal. General Cronje’s 
position at once became untenable, and he had 
only the alternative of flight, abandoning his baggage 
train and stores, or of attempting to fight his 
way eastward, bringing the latter with him. The 
last named course was his ruin. Encumbered by his 
train he could not move faster than 1} miles an hour, 
and he must follow the course of the Modder to 
obtain water for his transport animals. British infantry 
could march at nearly double this speed, and Kimberley, 
being automatically relieved, General French’s horse- 
men were soon back upon the tracks of the hapless 
Boer column, which was soon brought to a standstill 
and hopelessly surrounded. The invasion of the Free 
State, as had been expected, caused a weakening of the 
Boers everywhere except before Mafeking. From Lady- 
smith and in Cape Colony the trek soon began, and only 
strong rear-guards remained to oppose Sir Redvers Buller 
and Generals Gatacre and Clements. Hlangwane Hill, 
which ought to have been taken before the battle of 
Colenso was fought, had been occupiedon February roth, 
and on the 21st Sir Charles Warren’s division crossed 
the Tugela. After heavy fighting, retirement and a 
fifth advance, Pieters Hill was captured on the 27th, 
and a small force under Lord Dundonald rode into 
Ladysmith. 

The situation created by the movement of Lord 
Roberts was one with which the Boer leaders and the 
inchoate organisation of their forces were totally unable 
to cope. Spasmodic attempts to relieve General Cronje 
were vainly made. On the 7th inst. the Boers were 
routed by Lord Roberts near Poplar Grove, on the 
south side of the Modder, the two Presidents being 
eye-witnesses of their flight. On the roth a half-hearted 
stand was made at Driefontein, and after three hard 
marches, in which the sterling endurance of British 
infantry shone as brightly as ever, Bloemfontein was 
peacefully occupied. At once the Boer forces on the 
Orange River melted away, and Lord Roberts, who had 
captured a large number of locomotives and much 
rolling stock at the Free State capital, was able to open 
up a new line of communications with Cape Colony. 

In two months, therefore, from the inauguration of 
anew military régime at Cape Town the situation has 
been revolutionised in our favour. Clearly the steady 
increase of the British forces might have been expected 
to work a change; but until the desultory methods 
previously adopted had been abandoned no effective 
results could have been obtained with any development 
of force, and to a single strategic movement soundly 
planned and admirably executed our late series of 
unqualified successes is directly due. 

The military advantages thus accruing to us are 
exceedingly important. There can be no guerilla 
warfare in a country where the majority of the 
population is carrying on pastoral avocations. How far 
realization of the hopelessness of the unequal struggle 
may infect the Transvaal Boers we do not yet know. 
It seems probable that while President Kruger may for 
the present be able to count upon about 25,000 men for 
further resistance, there will be gradual defections. 
Between Bloemfontein and the Vaal River, a distance 
of 200 miles following the railway, there are positions 
capable of being entrenched and stoutly defended ; but 
the period of Magersfonteins is past. Lord Roberts will 
employ a large force which can move freely in the field, 
and the fate of General Cronje is not likely to be for 
gotten. It will be difficult to keep together any Boer 
gathering in a position which can be turned by a far 
superior British force, and while attempts to delay our 
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advance may be expected to be kept up to the point at 
which they become hazardous, no strong resistance 
seems probable till the Vaal River is reached, and even 
here the conditions are by no means favourable. We 
must then however expect hard fighting before Pretoria 
can be taken, 

Fas, 





TAXING SPECULATION, 


SMALL but interesting, or at least irritating, 
A feature of the Budget has now disappeared ; 
though it may possibly be reproduced later in a modified 
and improved form by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
“ The clause as it stands will not be proceeded with.” 
The abandoned clause is that which imposed a stamp 
duty upon brokers’ advices to their principals of sales 
and purchases of merchandise. The Treasury, in sug- 
gesting the duty, no doubt meant well, and even 
expected it (like the Oppian Law) to be an effective 
instrument in the moral regeneration of the people. It 
was to be an extension of the duty already imposed in 
the Stock Exchange on a broker's advice notes to his 
clients. Speculation, it was argued, is not confined to 
stocks and shares; so why should not the same prin- 
ciple of taxation be applied to “futures”? Accordingly 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach determined to adopt the 
principle ; but, unfortunately, he has failed in applica- 
tion. He found that his duty would have to apply to 
“spots” as well as to “futures.” It appears that the 
Manchester yarn and cloth agents do not call themselves 
brokers, and do not deal in futures, and a deputation 
from Manchester which waited upon the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer last Saturday succeeded in making out 
a very strong case against the new tax. They were 
anxious to distinguish themselves from Liverpool brokers 
who had waited on the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
upon the previous Wednesday. They pointed out that 
their number has increased of late years to an extent 
which goes to show that their agency is of great value, 
if not of absolute necessity, to the textile trade of 
Lancashire. There are now 400 of these commission 
agents in Manchester alone, and double that number in 
the whole cotton district of Lancashire. Mr. Haworth, 
who ably expounded the views of the Manchester 
deputation, was asked by Sir Michael whether, if it were 
possible to impose a stamp duty on a contract in options 
or futures, the commission agents would be touched. 
The reply was in the negative :— 


“In our business the transactions are entirely in goods which 


are actually in stock or to be made. ‘Futures’ and ‘ options’ 
are absolutely unknown. There is nothing of a speculative 
character. The transactions are all bomi-fide. The yarns are 


being spun from the spindler in the spinning mill, and trans- 
ferred to be woven in the looms of the manufacturing concern.” 


It seems that the commission agents had already begun 
to discuss what they should do if the new proposal 
became operative. The tax would have imposed a very 
heavy burden upon them. It would amount, they 
thought, to 5 or 10 per cent. of their earnings, and they 
hardly expected to be able to shift it on to their cus- 
tomers. That no doubt is possible upon the Stock 
Exchange ; but the Stock Exchange is a professional 
monopoly which can enforce its own rules and regula- 
tions. No doubt a threatened trade is apt to exaggerate 
the amount of a prospective burden, and we snall allow 
something off the calculation that the charge proposed 
would have been equivalent to an income-tax of from 
one to two shillings in the pound. Nor shall we readily 
assume that the whole of the tax would have fallen on 


the commission agents. But after making all deductions, 
there is no doubt that a legitimate and useful agency in 
no way connected with the making of the war would 
have been singled out for a peculiarly heavy sacrifice. 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach estimated that the duty would 
yield £150,000. The result would probably by far have 
exceeded his expectations ; but it would certainly have 
deranged the machinery of a vast and sensitive trade. 

But the oddest thing of all in connection with this 
proposal is that it would in all probability have developed 
the very tendency it had been framed to check. Mr. 
Haworth is reported to have said that among the 
commission agents on the Manchester Exchange the 
suggestion most in favour for avoiding the tax, should it 
turn out that they were intended to attract it, was the 
surrender of the piece commission agents’ business. 
They would have turned themselves into principals or 
merchants. There are already some of these in the 
trade ; and “it is a matter of common experience and 
knowledge ” that speculative merchants or principals 
are a dangerous class. The cotton trade is already 
hampered by the gambling in raw material, and if this 
seculative element were introduced into the exchange 
and distribution of the spun and woven product the 
area of commercial risks and disasters would be 
enlarged. 

Upon the whole, the episode is extremely instruc- 
tive. It is very easy to increase expenditure ; but it is 
very difficult to increase taxation without injury to trade. 
A Conservative Chancellor of the Exchequer is pro- 
hibited by party considerations from looking towards 
urban Jand and drink licences as new sources of 
taxation ; nor can he discontinue his own doles. Under 
these adverse circumstances Sir Michael Hicks Beach 
has contrived fairly well. He has lost no time in 
acknowledging his most serious error. Even here his 
intentions were good, and if the duty can be amended 
and confined to speculative operations we shall rejoice 
that a wholesome principle has received further exten- 
sion. The gambling spirit has never been more widely 
spread than at the present day. When Charles James 
Fox staked and lost the vice was confined to the aristo- 
cracy. The ordinary merchant and trader had hardly 
even begun to be enterprising. The lapse of a century 
has brought about a revolution. Trade has been passing 
through the golden mean of enterprise into the vicious 
extreme of speculation, The great Roman satirist, 
sneering at the meaningless worship so fashionable in 
his day of abstract deities, like Peace, Faith, Victory, 
Virtue, or Concord, consoled himself by the thought 


_ that his countrymen had not yet erected altars to the 


currency. Thirty years ago, when our revenue was 
advancing by leaps and bounds, the worship of wealth 
began to take its place beside the worship of birth. 
But wealth in those days was usually built up by the 
gradual and legitimate processes of industry. Nowadays 
the millionaire, in whose death Sir William Harcourt 
“is consoled,” is generally the creation of the Stock 
Exchange or the Companies Acts. He is too often 
merely a clever gambler or a ready exploiter of some- 
body else’s ideas. The art of puffing and exaggerating 
the value of a new invention, a new mine, or a new 
combination, so as to draw vast sums of money from the 
investing public—this is the art which pays. A plausible 
person of a sanguine temperament is as successful as a 
plausible rogue. Speculation breeds money: money 
in the hands of bad and ambitious men breeds corrup- 
tion. It is an oldish evil ; but every year seems to make 
its manifestations rather more horrible than those of 
the last. 
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ON PROSE, OR GOOD ENGLISH. 


The Red House, Burford, 
March 23, 1900. 


\/ Y DEAR EVA— 

You will, | am sure, excuse an old man when 
he speaks with warmth and enthusiasm on the subject 
of your letter. The confidences of the young and 
innocent, especially their great aspirations towards the 
highest good and their naive ambitions for perfection, 
are very touching to men who have learned in the 
rough struggle how much ideals must be modified 
before they can enter practical life. I will confess 
then, my dear Eva, that the tears rushed to my old, 
seared eyes when I heard that you were determined to 
write good English. 

I quote from your letter the sentence which indi- 
cates that resolve, and, though it may seem a little rash 
upon my part, I can assure you that so much determination 
will not be thrown away, and I believe that before long 
you will be writing a very remarkable prose style. You 
say, ‘‘ How I do wish you could tell me what I ought to 
do to write really good English. I read the essays in 
the Evening German, and I do feel quite despairing of 
ever getting to write like that. Then there was that 
lovely little book, bound in mauve, by Matilda Brown, 
with the picture of three lizards outside it, called The 
Limitations, and I do feel quite utterly unable to write 
anything like that, although I know that one ought to 
be able to write good English quite naturally, as Herrick 
did and all those people in the seventeenth century, as 
Mrs. Burgess says, though, of course, we are now so 
corrupted with newspapers that we don’t know how to 
do it until we are taught, I mean, not of our own accord, 
which is what Ruskin says. Do write and tell me some- 
thing about it, for I think it is a great shame for me to 
have a house up here in London now, and to be writing 
for the papers, and not to know how to write good 
English ; and of course it makes a lot of difference, 
because Mrs. Burgess says she gets five pounds a 
thousand words, though I don’t believe her, because if 
she does, why does she live in that pokey little house, 
though, of course, they say those absurd old houses in 
Westminster cost a lot of money.” 

Bless you, dear Eva, for the kindly thought! I 
will do my best. Of course you know I can’t pretend 
to any very special style of my own, because my hand 
was spoilt by having to write circulars for the Banana 
Importation Society before I got my legacy. Still I 
know how people do it, and I shouldn’t wonder if I 
could give you a useful hint or two. 

Now the first thing, Eva, in good English is what 
they call distinction. You must write so that anybody 
coming across your work shall be able to say, “ No one 
but Eva could have written this.” And this result is 
attained in allsorts of ways. Take any ordinary piece of 
English—a bit of Cobbett, for instance, or of Newman 
—you will notice that the words follow each other in a 
certain order, and that all the words necessary for 
expressing what the man has to say are put into the 
sentence ; as, for instance, ‘“ When the Pope found that 
he could not suborn the Minister he took refuge in 
diplomacy, and caused him to be poisoned.” Now in 
that sentence there is no distinction whatsoever. It 
simply states a plain historical fact in a plain way, and 
it might be written by anybody of decent education. 
Suppose you wanted to write the same thing in such a 
way that everybody should say, “ That’s a fine bit of 
English,” and tocreate for alltime the adjective Evaesque, 
how would you set about it ? 

Don’t run away with the idea that you can do it by 
simply turning the sentence upside down, That is a 
— good way, but it has been hopelessly overdone, 
and if you tried it on, you would be told that you were 
imitating Carlyle or Browning; whereas, as a fact, you 
have never read either of these distinguished men. For 





instance, your natural ambition to make a noise in the 
world would make you start out with something like 
this: “‘ Maleficent Pope eyes earth-weary Minister but 
gold will not pass ; Minister is gorged with gold ; what 
then but the old Chancery politeness and Italian argu- 
ments of the ground glass ; oh! Minister, God help you 
now.” Well, Eva, I tell you frankly if you give way 
to that kind of distinction you are done for. Itis, to 
use a subtle French phrase, “ Vieux, béte, et connu.” 

Neither must you, Eva, fall into the common error 
of the young, and try to make your style distinguished 
by startling adjectives. We must have nothing abouf a 
“ pad-footed Pope,” nor a “ small, musky diplomat,” nor 
an “expensive Norwegian poison”’; still less must you 
fall into the vulgar error of the short, sharp sentence. 
Every one now imagines that to be sufficient for salva- 
tion. And the moment that every one can do a thing 
farewell to Distinction. You mustn’t say “The Pope 
sharpened his eyes. There wasasilence. ‘Stock might 
be obtained my lord.’ ‘Your Holiness forgets the 
commission.’ They looked at each other. A Bird 
flew in at the window.” That, my dear Eva, is the way 
young men write when they are wearied out at mid- 
night and have to do something smart for their papers. 

And there is something else that you must not do. 
You must not qualify continually so as to write with an 
affectation of intellectual eminence. You must not 
remember that the Pope’s mother was a Bruneleschi, 
nor that the proofs of the Minister’s venality were only 
once seen and that by a Bollandist, who is since dead, 
Nor say that on the whole the symptoms were those of 
poisoning, though it must be admitted that aconite had 
but just been discovered in Lower Calabria and the 
victim had always suffered from some form of nervous 
disease. Mr. Lecky does that kind of thing, but no one 
will tolerate it in you ; first, because you will make any 
amount of mistakes, and secondly, because it will not 
pay you always to write on the popular side. 

No, my dear Eva, there is a much better way ; it is 
that of Matilda Brown herself ; and I have often seen the 
distinguished authoress working at it in her father’s study 
before we quarrelled about vivisection. The method is 
this : you write down a lot of sentences, taking a great 
deal of care that your point of view with regard to the 
subject shall be original—that is, something quite 
different from what you really feel. Then you go over 
it, and change every single verb and adjective and 
even adverb from the well-worn commonplace which 
you first wrote down into something “ physically 
poignant.” Take care of that “physically poignant.” 
For instance you take dogs. You are writing on dogs 
for, let us say, “The Hoot.” You want to make a 
literary essay of it, something that the City clerk going 
home on his "bus will think really smart. He keeps a 
little dog called Buller, and if you can say anything 
which will make that young man feel odd and worried 
when he looks at his Buller in the future you may be 
certain that you have attained style. 

Here we go. You write down as fast as you can 
something like this: “The dog is the ascetic among 
animals. He alone of the brute creation appreciates 
the necessity of physical exercise and of temperate 
habits, and if he neglects to indulge his natural 
appetites it is because he knows that such abstemious- 
ness will make him one with Nature. But he is nota 
mystic anchorite attempting the unattainable though 
morbid perversion. He schools himself in virtue in 
order to be more thoroughly himself, to sniff the fresh 
air with greater vigour and to live his life at the highest 
pressure of enjoyment.” 

Now see what can be done with this by going over 
it carefully and substituting unusual and striking words, 
by rolling in metaphor and popping out suddenly (as it 
were) from behind corners at your reader. You have 
your original view of the dog already, You have told a 
pack of lies about him, and to these you keep. But to 
solidify these lies, to make them terse and sharp as well 
as merely improbable is the whole art of Prose, 
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“Canis is heaven’s monk ; an Anthony of uncon- 
scious living. The Great Mother calls him ; he knows 
that she is but half a mistress. ‘Call me too far,’ he 
barks, ‘and Iam no longer mine own.’ So he tempers 
the illimitable gifts, he tinesses with the cards of life. 
‘IT run, I leap—that is good,’ but the wasp may reel from 
the apple or the cow moan for ensilage ; he is not of 
their kind. What ferments is nature over-kindly, he 
will have only a just joy, weighed out in the strict 
balance of himself. For the little brown Brother has 
no dreams : he has never drunk the human sorrow : he 
cannot smell the stars. It is to be Canis always in the 
happy middle of things. Snare him to it for he cannot 
catch your sense. You also and I will be taught of him 
at last and be the fullest in our own place empty of 
phantasies. There is but one clean road, which is the 
Little Less for the sake of the Little More.” 

There, Eva: I have no time to write to you on a 
thousand things that you will find necessary to style ; 
the split infinitive that you will have to cross out so 
often, the new words which you will have to make up 
for yourseif out of the Latin dictionary, the long, long 
search after the adjective which of all others is least 
applicable to your noun, the note-book in which you 
will have jot down suddenly (not to suddenly jot down) 
every crazy fancy that comes to you on a’bus or in a 
drawing-room, the mooning, abstracted air, all these 
things will come to you in time, my poor dear child, 
You have taken a house in town and determined to 
write for the papers. As you make your subject, so you 
must lie on it,and that you may do so with art and at 
last with ease is the earnest prayer of 


Your affectionate and unhappy godfather, 


THOMAS BURBE., 





MUSIC, 


THE POPULAR CONCERTS—THE BACH CHOIR 
—THE CURTIUS CONCERT CLUB. 


HE “ Popular” Concert on Monday evening was 
memorable as being the 1,500th concert of the 
series—a record which is really a remarkable one in the 
history of artistic enterprise in this country. It is 
impossible to over-estimate the elevating and educa- 
tional influence which for forty years and more these 
concerts have exercised on English musical life. They 
were inaugurated at a time which was by no means 
favourable to such an undertaking and it is eminently 
creditable that the standard with which they were 
started should have been the same high standard that 
they sustain to-day. Of the programme of last Monday 
it is sufficient to say that it was well worthy to rank 
with any of its predecessors. To take Herr Joachim’s 
unique place in the popular affection and reverence 
were an impossibility, but M. Ysaye, who now appears 
in Mr. Chappell’s programmes where for so long we 
were accustomed to look for Joachim’s name, has suc- 
ceeded to a not dissimilar position of popularity and 
favour. It would have been little to the credit of the 
public’s discernment if, with a violinist of such superlative 
merit, it had been otherwise. The more emphatic self- 
assertion which M. Ysaye displays in his style always 
leaves a strongly impressed sense of his individuality and 
power—it is hardly, however, altogether an advantage 
in the case of chamber music. As a leader in a 
quartet M. Ysaye often appears to “ pull away” from 
the rest of the team, and certainly on Monday night a 
shade more self-restraint on his part, and a greater 
merging of himself with his associates, would not have 
come amiss in the Schumann Quartet. He is really at 
his best as a soloist, whether in a concerto or with a 





. 


pianoforte accompaniment. Too great praise can hardly 
be given to his playing on Monday of Bach’s Chaconne 


in D minor for violin alone : his performance in this as 
in every similar case only strengthened one’s conviction 
that at times he touches a greater depth and shows a 
greater virility as an artist than any other violinist of the 
last half-century. The vocal items at the Popular 
Concerts have almost always come, as they are intended, 
as a kind of hors d’wuvre in contrast to the more sub- 
stantial fare provided by the programme, and they increase 
the enjoyment of the purely instrumental portions by 
affording a not unwelcome relief. Miss Blanche Griffin, 
who has only been before the public for a very brief 
period, acquitted herself agreeably as the vocalist on 
Monday night, in spite of an evident nervousness that 
was but natural on a first appearance at these concerts. 
Fortunately she has still ample time to improve her 
present methods of voice-production and phrasing, and 
she has all the advantage of possessing the same grace 
of manner with which in another department of art her 
more celebrated sister, Miss Mary Anderson, used to 
charm and delight us. The pianist on this occasion was 
Herr Benno Schoénberger, an artist who with his rare 
executive powers is far too seldom heard. 

On Tuesday evening, under Sir Hubert Parry's 
conductorship, the Bach Choir gave a performance of 
the Mass in B minor—a work in which the Society has 
to some extent a sort of vested interest in England, 
having been the first to introduce it into this country at 
the inaugural concert of 1876. The frequency with 
which the great work has since been given here has 
familiarized it more and more to English hearers, so 
that it now takes its proper place in their knowledge of 
the Leipzig master’s compositions. It is satisfactory 
to see that Mr. Abdy Williams, in the lucid little mono- 
graph on, Bach which he has just added to the “ Master 
Musicians” series, has devoted a fitting amount of space 
and prominence to it in his account of the composer’s 
works. There never was any substantial reason why 
its first performance in England should have been so 
long delayed—the score of the Mass was published 
nearly a century ago, and the work was performed in 
its entirety in Berlin as long ago as 1835. Its eventual 
introduction into England by the Bach Choir four-and- 
twenty years ago is but another instance of our indebted- 
ness to the enterprise of the amateur enthusiast. The 
professional manager, naturally enough, thinks twice 
before producing works which, however great their 
intrinsic worth and interest, are unfamiliar to the 
public ; and for an occasional hearing of them we have 
generally had to rely on the efforts of amateur associa- 
tions. In the list of works which it has given, the Bach 
Choir can show a long and honourable record, and in 
this respect the musical public owe to it too large 
a debt not to wish for a successful continuance of 
its career. But it is only fair to them that the 
concerts which the Choir gives, and which in external 
trappings and in the prices for admission are on all 
fours with professional performances, should be given 
with a more serious recognition of professional con- 
ditions and a nearer approximation to professional 
excellence. When we take into consideration the 
difficulties and competing distractions which hinder 
amateur musical undertakings in London, and the fact 
that the most enthusiastic members of amateur associa- 
tions are not always the most efficient performers, we 
may perhaps regard the executive standard attained by 
the Bach Choir as commendably high ; but it can hardly 
be said that in executive elticiency the society has ever 
reached a point at all corresponding to its enthusiasm 
and energy, and it is sincerely to be hoped that by a 
stricter insistence upon the individual competence of its 
members it may succeed in getting more into line with 
the general advance that has marked the history of 
musical performances in London during the last two 
decades. By far the most satisfactory portion of the 
Choir’s performance on Tuesday evening was in the 
chorus “Et Incarnatus est” in the Credo. Of the 
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artists who assisted the society on this occasion a word 
of very special praise is due to Miss Ada Crossley for 
her beautiful singing of the contralto and second 
soprano solos, to Mr. Plunket Greene for the part which 
he undertook in the work at very short notice, and to 
Mr. Henry Bird for his admirable playing throughout of 
the organ accompaniment. 

The series of winter concerts of the Curtius Concert 
Club at the Prince’s Galleries were brought to a close 
on Wednesday night, when Mr. and Mrs. Henschel 
were responsible for a very delightful programme. The 
conditious of creature comfort under which these 
concerts are given are sufficient in themselves to delight 
the most captious concert-goer even if the music pro- 
vided were less excellent than it usually is. Picturesque 
surroundings and ample room for one’s legs are luxuries 
not often afforded one at concerts, and such merely 
material circumstances play a larger part in determining 
one’s enjoyment of music than the most serious 
lover of art would perhaps be disposed to allow. 


W. G. 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE. 


HE language which in all its astonishing varieties 
we are agrecd to call English is commonly spoken 
and understood, as their mother speech, by something 
near a hundred million human beings of different 
races. It is the official speech of a far greater multitude, 
subjects of the British crown and citizens of the United 
States of North America. It is, besides, the most 
important and the most widely employed of commercial 
mediums ; large numbers of foreigners find it worth 
their while to acquire its rudiments painfully for the 
purposes of trade. As far as we may foresee, the 
influence of English is rather likely to extend than to 
diminish in the immediate future. Indeed, a good many 
people who have spoken English from infancy and who 
are apt to be offended by any diversity in human speech, 
as in men’s creeds and polities and manners, hope and 
desire that it may supplant or absorb all the other 
languages in the world; perhaps a few really believe 
that it will do so before long. These sanguine minds 
are probably mistaken. Babel is not to be rebuilt 
yet awhile, even if a federation of the world should be 
established. And one may be allowed to think that 
English patriots are not bound to pray for any such 
consummation—least of all those who see the image of 
their country in the traditions of her tongue and the 
glories of her literature. 

For English has a nature of its own, a peculiar 
constitution, a genius, as we say; it is, in short, an 
idiom ; and the sum of its characteristics must needs 
have some profound and mystical analogies with the 
souls of its creators. English is native to the soil of 
England : something of all the different races who trod 
this soil of old must cling to it. It became a language 
when the English became a nation ; which was—if you 
please—some centuries later than King Alfred. Since 
Chaucer it has taken on, doubtless, divers new element 
but they have been essentially learned elements, and, if 
they have increased its powers and privileges, have left 
the genius of our speech uncontaminated. In the course 
of many generations, it has grown more and more 
serviceable and more illustrious, accumulating master- 
pieces, carrying its treasures overseas, but remaining, until 
about a hundred years ago, the instrument—for daily 
needs, for eloquence, for art and the communication of 
knowledge—ot a single people. All that time the only 
men who spoke and wrote in English, whether in this 
island or in his Majesty’s plantations, or in the Indies, 





were Englishmen or educated Scottish Lowlanders who 
had forsaken their kindred speech. Irish was still the 
tongue of 80 or go per cent. of the inhabitants of 
Ireland, and another variety of Gaelic prevailed 
throughout the north and west of Scotland. Neither at 
home nor in the English settlements abroad was there 
any considerable body of aliens who used our tongue. 
The French Protestant refugees of both the first and the 
second immigration, King William’s Dutchmen and 
even the Hanoverians who settled here became English- 
men when they dropped their own idioms, and when 
they wrote English wrote like natives of this 
country. 

At the present day English is no longer the language 
of one race congregated, for the most part, in a little 
territory where it is native and original. It is now 
spoken and written by an immense number of men and 
women whose blood is not English at all, or has received 
some English elements quite recently, or in whom the 
English strain has run thin, or who being of authenti- 
cally English stock have difterentiated from the nucleus 
by the effects of climate, of sparse and remote habita- 
tion, of insulation in the midst of other races and by 
dissimilar conditions of life in every aspect. They 
speak and write our language because it prevails for one 
reason or another throngh the lands they dwell in: but 
they speak and write it otherwise than the English of 
England. 

The causes which have produced not only extra- 
ordinary variety of accent, structure and vocabulary in 
speech immediately recognizable by home-bred Enriglish- 
men (who of course speak with considerable varieties of 
their own) as something foreign and unidiomatic, are 
for the most part natural, and therefore irresistible in 
their operation. But another problem altogether 
confronts all who care about preserving a standard of 
purity, of normal educated English worthy of its tradi- 
tions. What one is obliged to call Colonial English has 
forced its way into literature : solecisms and exoticisms, 
consecrated by type and circulating libraries, infect 
more and more a generation of omnivorous and undis- 
criminating readers ; slang of transatlantic or Eurasian 
origin has won an insidious prestige. Carelessness has 
always been a tradition of English conversation, and 
informality an ideal of English writing. But what we 
are in danger of seeing utterly dissolved to-day is the 
strong and instinctive vitality of idiom. 

The destinies of English as the official language of 
a vast agglomeration of races and the medium of an 
imposing civilization are worth speculating on. The 
examples of other tongues similarly widespread deserve 
consideration : of the Latin, of the Greek, of the Spanish, 
of the French. It is always a contest between the 
centripetal and the centrifugal forces. Will the corrup- 
tion, prevailing for the moment, bring forth in time a 
harvest of derivatives, as the Romance languages sprang 
out of the negligent provincial Latin of the old Empire- 
makers? And if so, will an artificial, hieratic, cere- 
monious tongue subsist side by side with the young 
vernaculars, in liturgies and learned use? Will English 
sink to the level of the Hellenistic and become the attrac- 
tive and inexacting dialect of traders and subject races ? 
Will it survive its glory and its influence like the 
Spanish ? Will it, like the French, maintain a conscien- 
tious precision within its primitive borders, on which its 
authority abroad and the adulterations of cosmopolitan 
or diplomatic wear and tear can have no permanent 
eftect ¢ 

No one can tell. Buta language like ours cannot 
extend its influence beyond certain limits without 
incurring the danger of being modified in turn. The 
English sense of idiom is very strong, but it has never 
been deliberately cultivated. We have no sure, official 
standards of good English ; the stage has never been 
made to serve this object; we have no academies; 
the language, and especially the written-use of the 
language, is virtually omitted from among the subjects 
taught in the best English schools. We have relied 
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upon instincts; and, perhaps, if there were no British 
Empire, they would have sufficed. But is not the time 
come to resist as actively as possible the disintegration 
which threatens our patrimony, by ascertaining and 
rigorously applying certain valid tests of Anglicity to 
whatever claims to be English in speech and literature ? 


a FP. 





FROM ABROAD, 
BELGIUM AND THE CONGO STATE, 


HE Belgian public is beginning to interest itself 

very seriously in the future of the Congo State, 

and one of the most widely read of Brussels newspapers 

is inviting the opinion of distinguished personalities on 

the subject. There is a special reason for this display 
of interest. 

The Convention of July 3, 1890, between Belgium 
and the Congo State confers upon Belgium the right of 
annexing the Congo on February 4, 1901. If Belgium 
puts her rights under this Convention into effect, the 
Congo State will pass from the personal control of the 
King of the Belgians to the guidance of the Belgian 
people, acting constitutionally through the Legislature. 
The Congo State would then cease to exist as a colossal 
Chartered Company with a Royal Head, and would 
become, to all intents and purposes, a Belgian Tropical 
Province. The King’s will would no longer be supreme 
on the Congo, because all legislative Acts, instead of 
being drawn up by his Secretaries and himself, would 
be drafted by the Belgian Government and submitted 
to the Chamber, for approval or rejection. These 
changes would entail a fundamental alteration in the 
administration of the Congo. At present the so-called 
“ Government of the Congo ” is really not a Government 
at all. It can hardly be described as a Chartered 
Company, fulfilling, as lately in Rhodesia and on the 
Niger, the dual function of administrator and mer- 
chant, since there is only one manager and only one 
shareholder in the concern—viz., King Leopold II. of 
Belgium. The King is the largest trader on the Congo, 
making a substantial yearly profit out of the business, 
permitting others to trade in such numbers and in such 
districts as may suit his convenience (except on one or 
two occasions when he has had to give way before 
popular clamour) and paying for exactly that measure 
of administration which is essential to the successful 
result of his undertaking, out of sundry taxes wrung 
from an oppressed native population, supplemented by 
various dues levied upon those of his subjects who, 
undeterred by the numerous obstacles confronting 
them, have elected to try their fortunes in his Majesty’s 
domain. The primary result of the annexation by 
Belgium of the Congo State would, therefore, neces- 
sarily involve the removal of the King’s monopoly in 
trade, and the substitution of a Government whose 
existence would not depend upon the amount of rubber 
produced under compulsion by the natives, and whose 
paramount duty it would be, not to stifle but to 


encourage individual enterprise. That the change 
would, in every respect, be beneficial, there are no 
grounds tor doubtin Much criticism has been 
levelled against the Belgians for the scandalous mal- 
administration of the Congo State (of which further 
proot has recently been forthcoming), but the truth i 
that the PBelgiar is a people—have never had a 
fair chance on the Cong Third-rate men, ill- 
int rmed, badly par 1, have been selected as “ officials " 
by the King, for reasons perfectly comprehensible, 
and these men, knowing that their salaries and their 


position depend upon the amount of produce collected 
in their particular districts and sent down-river to swell 


the revenue of the “ State,” have acted as Englishmen, 
Frenchmen or Germans of a similar type and under like 
circumstances might have been expected to act—with 
results notorious the world over. It is unjust, therefore, 
to saddle the Belgian people with the abuses which 
have made the Congo State an object of disgust to every 
civilized community. 

The Belgian people have now a great opportunity 
before them. Will they take advantage of it? The 
territories of the Congo Basin contain one of the richest 
rubber-producing regions on the face of the globe: 
the Congo forests abound in magnificent timber, in 
medicinal plants of great value, in vines susceptible of 
cultivation. Experiments have shown that coffee, cocoa 
and vanilla may be grown with success in many districts. 
The possibilities of the Congo as a tropical dependency, 
under wise management, are great, and there can be no 
question that if the elected representatives of the 
Belgian people are permitted to carry out the wishes of 
their constituents, the Congo will be annexed. But will 
they be so permitted? The King has a great deal to 
lose by annexation. No doubt, he has already largely 
recouped himself for his initial outlay, and he would 
certainly find means—in the event of annexation—still 
to draw a considerable income from the Congo (as he 
partly does at present) through figureheads in the shape 
of various Socictés a responsibilité limitée, for which read 
the Congo State, for which read the King. 

But, speaking generally, the new régime would 
unquestionably exercise a prejudicial effect upon his 
Majesty’s affairs, and there are excellent reasons for 
believing that he is strongly opposed to annexation, and 
will throw all his influence into the opposite scale. 
That his Majesty's influence is considerable in the 
Belgian Chamber has recently been again apparent in 
the agitation for the reform of the Electoral Law, an 
agitation which convulsed Belgium from end to end. The 
people won, but only after a most determined opposi- 
tion from the King and his henchman, M. Van de 
Peereboom. We may consequently expect that pressure 
in a sense unfavourable to annexation will be steadily 
applied from Royal sources. 

Now this is a matter which does not merely affect the 
Belgian people, although it may be granted that their 
interests predominate. It concerns the Powers as well, 
and for their credit’s sake it is to be hoped that they will 
not remain indifferent to the impending struggle. It is 
safe to assume that had the Powers foreseen what has 
taken place in the Congo during the last ten years, they 
would have refused their assent to the creation of the 
Congo State. Nor can there be any doubt that 
the intervention of Europe in the affairs of the 
Congo State would be abundantly justified. The 
essential articles of the Berlin Act, which regula- 
rised the conduct of the Congo State, have not 
been kept. The Act stipulates freedom of trade for 
all. But freedom of trade in the Congo State, though 
existent in theory, is illusory in fact. Consul Pickers- 
gill’s report for 1898 supplies sufficient evidence on that 
score. The Act forbids the creation of trading mono- 
polies. The Congo State is the incarnation of a huge 
trading monopoly, and under its sheltering aegis flourish 
a number of smaller monopolies. The Act lays down 
that the lives and property of the natives of the Congo 
Basin shall be “safeguarded.” Their property the 
Congo State has, by decree, appropriated to itself, com- 
pelling the rightful owners to produce, at the bayonet’s 
point, a certain annual yield from that property, for the 
State’s exclusive benefit. Their lives are “ safeguarded” 
by the institution of forced labour ; by a compulsory 
military service of fwelve years ; and by being committed 
to the charge of uncontrolled “ ofticials’ who are fatally 
driven, by the system under which they hold their 
appointments, to acts of oppression and cruelty. The 
Act provides that the Congo State keeps order in the 
territories assigned to it. This the Congo State is as 
far off being able to do now as it was ten years ago, It 
claims to have delivered the aborigines from Arab per. 
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secution, but the aborigines prove by repeated risings 
in district after district how little they appreciate the 
proceedings of their philanthropic “liberators.” The 
moment seems a singularly propitious one for settling 
the affairs of the Congo State, whose existence should 
on no account be prolonged beyond February 4, Igor. 
The Powers have a clear international right to insist 
that the Congo State’s lease of life shall not be extended 
beyond that date. The result would not only remove 
from the Belgian people a stigma for which, as a people, 
they are not responsible, but would—what is of far 
greater moment—free the wretched natives of the 
Congo Basin from a hypocritical régime disguising, 
under the mask of philanthropy, the most flagrant abuses 
which have yet characterised the advent of European 
“ civilisation ” in the Dark Continent. 


Rotterdam, March, 





FROM THE PROVINCES, 


I1I—AGRICULTURAL ADMINISTRATION. 


HAVE already dealt with the possibilities of the 

farmers themselves doing something to change the 
present unsatisfactory state of their affairs, and have 
considered the form which should be taken by much- 
needed legislation to remove their artificial disadvan- 
tages. There remains the second method of justifiable 
assistance—adninistrative stimulus to individual enter- 
prise. 

We have in England a Board of Agriculture, with a 
considerable staff, whose time is almost entirely occupied 
in matters which have but little connection with the 
farmers. The existence of the Board would be practi- 
cally unknown to the average man but for the responsi- 
bility laid upon it of muzzling the townsman’s dog. In 
addition to this, its most onerous duty, the Board 
controls the Ordnance Survey, which is of deep interest 
to architects and cyclists; regulates the inclosure of 
commons with special attention, prescribed by statute, 
to those which afford recreation to large cities ; watches 
over the estates of our ancient Universities and colleges ; 
restrains clergymen from improvident sales of their 
glebes, and guides them in the redemption of 
tithes ; encourages, by securing uniform terms, the 
enfranchisement of copyholds, which is very con- 
venient when fields become building land, but is 
usually unthought of whilst their natural agricultural 
use is their only value. Such spare time as may 
remain after fulfilling these functions (which might 
just as well be performed by the Home Office and 
Charity Commissioners) is given to the publication of a 
quarterly “journal” ; to the collection of annual sta- 
tistics of the cereals and animals in the United 
Kingdom ; to the suppression of pleuro-pneumonia and 
foot-and-mouth-disease in cattle, and swine fever in 
pigs ; to the charging of certain improvement expenses 
on estates where the present owner is a life-tenant 
under an entail or settlement. Perhaps the most prac- 
tical work of the Board is that which, with very minor 
exceptions, completes the list of its duties—namely, the 
Chief Analyst’s department, representing the machinery 
provided under an Act of 1893, for checking the adul- 
teration of feeding stuffs and fertilisers. 

Now all this is good in its way, but it is con- 
temptibly inadequate, though (I may add in parenthesis) 
it costs the nation £103,000 for the present year. The 
object of existence of a Board of Agriculture is surely 
to render service to agriculture. It should then 
at the least be constituted so as to be capable of 
doing so. This latest of our departments, however, is 
composed on the same time-honoured, ludicrous 
principles which give the Archbishop of Canterbury 


a seat on the Board of Trade. Its members consist of 
the President and certain ex-officio Cabinet Ministers, such 
as the Secretaries for India, Foreign Affairs and War, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Home Secretary, 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, and, of 
course, the President of the Council. Like Dr. Temple 
and his associates on the Board of Trade, they never 
meet. This ancient usage of making up the Govern- 
ment Departments as fictitious committees of the Privy 
Council will probably secure the country against such 
an alarming occurrence. With the exception of the 
nominal control possessed by the President of the 
Council over all its committees, the President of the 
Board of Agriculture and his permanent officials perform 
all the duties without any supervision other than that of 
Parliament. This office could hardly be contrived so as 
to be more out of touch with the great industry under 
its charge. It may be urged that the same remark 
applies more or less to several other departments, which 
I admit to be the case—but the others are not under 
discussion in this article. 

I now come to the questions—how should the Board 
of Agriculture become practically useful to the vast 
national interest after which it is named?—and how 
must its constitution be altered for that purpose ? 

To begin with, it ought to take in hand the 
numerous local societies which are so actively wasting 
money as described in the first article of this series. 
Here are both organisations and means capable of 
far-reaching usefulness, Let the central Board expand 
and define the proper objects of such societies in the 
light of Continental, and of some recent Irish, experience, 
demonstrating the futility of merely holding shows for 
the distribution of prizes to useless fancy animals. Let 
the co-operative principle be insisted on, and the wants 
of the practical farmer be the only object of con- 
sideration. Let the Board, after due time for revision, 
recognise and register the societies whose rules and 
arrangements comply in an elastic sense with the spirit 
of these indications. On the other hand let societies 
which fail to do so be publicly marked as unrecognised. 
After this had been accomplished we could introduce 
the system which has worked admirably in Denmark 
and elsewhere, of allowing subventions of public money 
to the funds of the recognised societies, in strict, and 
not too large, proportion to the amounts raised by the 
members. The application of this grant might be 
partially earmarked to good purpose in some cases. For 
instance, many of the woes of the farmers are due to the 
fact that they will not keep proper books and take 
stock. The County Councils spend a good deal of 
Imperial taxation funds in vainly trying to correct this 
by the institution of book-keeping classes. Would it 
not be far more effective if every recognised society 
were required to give substantial premiums for the 
clearest farm balance-sheets (not for exhibition of course 
but to be judged by independent experts), and if the 
State provided part of the money with which they were 
to doso? Any enterprising farmer would be glad, not 
so much of the premium, as of the solidity which it 
would give to his trading credit. 

The Board should also, acting through the 
County Councils or other local authorities, superintend 
some efficient machinery for preventing the manufacture 
and sale of worthless or adulterated feeding stuffs and 
artificial manures, which are daily the subject of most 
impudent frauds. In the same manner it should 
encourage the provision, by technical instruction 
authorities and recognised societies, of means of infor- 
mation. This provision might take the shape of the 
appointment of consulting experts of very practical 
kinds, the laying of sample plots, and carrying out of 
other local experiments in cultivation and stock-keeping, 
and, of course, direct technical instruction. This infor- 
mation department should also direct attention to, and 
encourage, the numeroyis small by-industries which can 
be carried on by small farmers, and which, though 
almost forgotten in England during the present century, 
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are a source of wealth to the French, Swiss or German 
cultivator as they were to the British up to 100 years 
ago. I cannot here describe fully the capacities of this 
section of a properly worked Ministry of Agriculture, 
but must pass on to the methods of its organisa- 
tion. 

Any such scheme would break down completely it 
it were worked through officials. The English country- 
man has a wholesome distrust of them, and he puts at a 
discount all 4 priori theories from whatever source. A 
really effective Board of Agriculture must do most ot 
its work through the farmers’ own organisations—that 
is, through the Agricultural Societies, when they have 
been reconstituted on a practical and serviceable basis. 
Having insisted on and encouraged a revision of the 
objects and methods of these bodies, as indicated above, 
the central Board should stimulate their federation 
at provincial centres, and these federations (in addition 
to fulfilling the functions performed by Chambers of 
Commerce for town trades) should send first-rate prac- 
tical representatives to a central advisory council. The 
members of this council might meet at their own expense 
to dine and make speeches if they wished, but it should 
be first of all a recognised auxiliary of the Ministry of 
Agriculture. The president and chiet officials should be 
obliged to meet the council, say three times a year, tor 
the purpose of discussing the general policy of the 
Department. The latter would thus be preserved from 
official routine and supplied with continual initiative 
energy, whilst the societies themselves would find the 
advantage of organisation and of doing practical rather 
than fancy business. Of course discussion and sugges- 
tion would be the limits of the council’s connection with 
the Ministry, but the latter would tind it convenient to 
use the council and the federations for the purpose ot 
the distribution of subventions from public funds, and 
of reaching and dealing with local societies and then 
individual members. 

By these means the rural industry would in time 
become organised in every local centre. The Ministry 
would probably be called upon to assist in the regulation 
of the areas, which should not be too large. The net- 
work of local societies and their federations would pro- 
tect the common interests of their members, and could 
secure them great financial advantages by the application 
of co-operative principles. They would be the agencies 
for information and expert advice, and whilst the annual 
shows would not be abandoned, their arrangements 
would be remodelled, and the rewards would be allocated 
to such practical matters as capacity and management 
as well as to exhibits—the latter being contined to useful 
objects, to the exclusion of the curiosities which now 
sweep off the prizes. 

In Denmark, which is now, perhaps, the most 
prosperous farming country in the world (though fifty 
years ago it was in that respect one of the most 
depressed), a complete hierarchy on these lines has 
been established from the parish society up to the 
central Ministry. The Ministry does all its business 
through the representatives of societies, and pays con- 
siderable sums, in a strict percentage on local individual 
subscriptions, for stimulating and encouraging capable 
effort, by prizes at exhibitions, scholarships for technical 
instruction, salaries of experts, and so on. The same 
principle obtains less completely in France and in several 
German States. Of course these proposals will be 
condemned as revolutionary, but, with the exception of 
the Advisory Council to the Board, there is nothing here 
suggested which has not its parallels in the adminis- 
tration of our Public Health Acts, our Technical 
Instruction schemes, and our Charity Commission. All 
of us agree that for economic, sanitary and, above all, 
moral reasons, the industry of the land must be revived. 
The legislation and administration suggested would 
make it worth while for individuals to revive it, and 
they would galvanize into usefulness an expensive 
Government Department which is largely mis-named 
and partially effete. They would further be a welcome 


improvement on the false economics of insidious Pro- 
tectionism, or such clumsy and wasteful makeshifts as 
the Agricultural Rates Act and the grants in aid of 
local taxation. 


CLF. A 





THE MIRROR OF PARLIAMENT, 


“*EEING that a week, or rather more than a week (for 
~ the debate of Thursday, the 15th, could have no 
place in my last week’s writing), is a long time, and that 
many things happen in such a period, even in the House 
of Commons, it may be as well to concentrate upon the 
two chief pictures out of many presented during this 
interval. They are the “free speech” debate of the 
Thursday I have mentioned and ‘Tuesday's discussion 
on the fraudulent contractors. 

To turn then to the first. Any one who has seen 
the popular assemblies of foreign countries is struck by 
the peculiar rules of the English Parliament and by 
nothing more than this, that (while it is the most 
orderly of Houses) it is the one in which it is most 
difficult to enforce order by authority. In Washington 
the galleries interfere when they choose, and the 
members of the House of Representatives are not above 
indulging in private rhetoric which may _ grievously 
interrupt a speaker. In England we have nothing of 
the kind. In Paris the deputies are armed with school- 
boy’s desks which they can (and do) play up and down 
with a rroise like artillery, to the extreme discomfort of 
the orator, who is perched up alone in a two-wayed 
pulpit. Here we have no such engines. But if it suits 
the Members of the House of Commons who object to 
another man’s opinions to discuss their own affairs 
during his speech, and to discuss them in the loud, easy 
tones common to modern drawing-rooms—why there is 
no way out of it but lungs. So far as one can see there 
is no power to stop it, though one hears occasionally 
that it depends upon the private views of the Speaker. 

Now Thursday’s “action” led up to a climax of 
this kind. It was an exceedingly interesting debate 
because it contained what is so rare in Parliaments, the 
element of endeavour. You felt that something was 
really being done. It was not a mere party ridicule, nor 
a dull if necessary setting forth of well-worn arguments 
that convince nobody ; it was a sudden thing, and every 
speech was invigorated by the feeling that the attack 
might be successful, and had to be beaten off. 

It all turned round Mr. Balfour’s famous sentence, 
for the Chief Lord of the Treasury, in that style of his 
which is an unequal mixture of culture and emphasis, 
had asserted that there were limits to human nature, 
and that if those who object to the war (who, by the 
way, are a good third and more of educated Englishmen) 
called private meetings in which they discussed their 
plan of action, they could not wonder if those limits 
were reached. After that he would not have been con- 
sistent if he had not deplored the action of the mobs. 

When Mr. Balfour had furnished this objective, 
the eagerness of the Opposition reminded one ot 
nothing so much as of the carriers swarming up with 
ammunition for a battery, and no one used that 
ammunition better than Mr. Maddison. Mr. Maddison 
has three great qualities that fit him for the House of 
Commons. He believes what he says: he can say 
what he believes clearly and simply : he has a fine strong 
voice. The House was delighted to hear his defence 
of the Socialist meetings, “with whose principles he 
had always disagreed,” still more delighted to hear his 
application of Mr. Balfour’s theory of limits. ‘“ When 
in such a time of hunger and misery (he was alluding 
to the close of a great strike) I hear a starving man say 
‘Throw a stone’ I shall not be able to dissuade him, I 
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shall remember that there are limits to human endurance.” 
This very striking speech (so ill reported in the principal 
papers) raised the debate to a heat, and Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice, coming in with a practical suggestion that 
t! 1¢ Home Secretary should control the local authorities 

a threat of curtailing the police grant, did not allay 
th: it heat, as it only provoked Mr. Stuart Wortley. 

What went nearest to calming the angry passions 
of a full House was the geniality of Mr. William 
Redmond, His admission that the election row was 
the principal joy of political life fired a loud laugh, and 
his distinction between so excellent a thing as an 
election riot and so bad a thing as the Scarborough 
mob poured a coolness on the angers of the after- 
noon. But the effect did not last. The astonishing 
member for Islington, a man of sincere convic- 
tions, had already interrupted Mr. Balfour with the 
remark that Boer money paid for the Liberal 
meetings, and had made a short speech in which he 
called the Opposition “ semi-traitors” in the pay of 
the enemy. Opinions so sincere and weighty had their 
effect. Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman, called upon to 
produce a paper he had cited, pulled out a long slip 
from his pocket and read out one of those gross incite- 
ments to violence that the Treasury Bench had palliated. 
He spoke a little hesitatingly as to the manner, but quite 
directly as to the matter of his argument, and during 
the latter part of his speech the disorder grew, till 
(upon his sitting down) Mr. Scott rose to continue the 
debate. Then there passed a most extraordinary scene. 
The Times (which every one should read for fun after 
hearing a debate) says “ his speech was inaudible owing 
to Ministerial cries of ‘ Divide’’—dquite in the best 
tradition of the fifties. But that is not at all what 
happened. What happened was that the Conservatives 
talked loudly to one another on anything that occurred 
to them, much as men do in a railway station, and that 
Mr.Scott did not shout loud enough to be heard above the 
clamour. I must not waste my readers’ time on the end of 
this scene ; it has been described with some accuracy in 
the morning papers. The question was put inthe midst 
of confusion, and that was the end of a piece of real 
political feeling and of a curious object-lesson in 
anarchy. 

The debate on the fraudulent contractors on Tuesday 
was equally real and vivid. Here also was a quarrel 
that was by no means divided by party boundaries, full 
of the unexpected and of the chance of a surprise. The 
Government for an hour and more was very unpopular 
with the House. Many members commonly at ease in 
their simple votes felt that here their constituents and 
the very newspapers required them to act. Hence the 
interest of the attack. For energy the prize might be 
given to Mr. Lowther, who was repeatedly applauded 
as he pressed home the responsibility of the War Office 
and hinted—Heavens! how rare that straight talking 
is—that the “rings” were not only to be found 
among the contractors. Colour was lent to “ the 
suspicion that, anxious as the War Office might 
be to protect the public interest, it had been prevented 
by its surroundings from showing up all the persons 
connected with these nefarious transactions.” Good. 
One felt on hearing Mr. Lowther that the party of honest 
men, which never was nor will be, yet had an ideal 
existence somewhere in the air above the heads of 
honourable members, and one preferred its discipline 
and its “ programme ” to the official sections and creeds. 
But this is blasphemy. To remind one of the reality of 
a Liberal party and of Liberal traditions came Mr. 
McKenna with a speech as clear and definite as the 
ring of the voice in which he made it and of the 
expression of feature with which he emphasized it. I 
wonder how many of those whom the newspaper 
articles of the next day, and Mr. Balfour’s pleading 
against a black list may have convinced, would have 
remained convinced had they heard Mr. McKenna’s 
speech? I think very few. There have been gross 
frauds. Let the names of the criminals be published 


and let the public know clearly how far the War Office 
may have shown what was either culpable folly or com- 
plicity in the frauds. It will not be done—because 
nothing of this kind is ever done—but if ever a disaster 
makes us regret our club spirit and easy living, that 
little passage—less than an hour—in which Mr. Lowther 
and Mr. McKenna emphasised the necessity of action, 
and in which Mr. Powell Williams was at such con- 
scientious pains to reply, will come back with unpleasant 
clearness, and we shall wish we had been less tender 
with the merchants. 


CLIMAX. 





THE NEW EDUCATION CODE. 


WO years ago a system of “block” grants was 
substituted for the old cumulative grants in the 
Scotch Code. This year the English Code follows suit. 
We welcome the change. The old system, which 
made the grant depend partly on the number of 
subjects studied, and specially provided (101, f. 3) that 
no advanced subject should be studied adequately, was 
sometimes a sore temptation to the indigent—and many 
schools are indigent. Managers and teachers who care 
for education for education’s sake will now be able to 
make their curriculum better balanced and more intel- 
ligent. 

Therefore, we welcome the new principle as 
tending to respect quality rather than quantity. But 
the proposed scheme seems to us disastrous, It 
disregards the quantity, but it wholly fails to secure the 
quality. It not only removes all inducement to pro- 
gress, and all check on inefficiency ; it actually penalises 
the good in order to reward the bad. Mediocrity is 
made an ideal. 

The financial effects of the scheme may be briefly 
summarised. A grant of 16s. or 17s. for each scholar in 
average attendance is offered to all infant schools in 
place of the old grant varying from 11s, to 17s. For 
elder scholars a grant of 21s. or 22s. takes the place of 
the old grant varying from 17s. 6d. to 27s., according to 
merit and standard. The last Blue-book (c. 9,400) 
reports 1,424,839 scholars in infant schools earning an 
average of 16s, 3d. a head ; and 3,148,851 elder scholars 
earning an average of 20s. 5$d. (excluding grants for 
manual instruction, cookery and laundry work which 
still continue). The additional cost to the country will 
therefore lie between £60,000, if all schools receive the 
lowest grant, and £300,000 if all schools receive the 
higher grant. The wording of the Code leaves little 
doubt that the larger figure will be the correct one ; and 
the whole of this sum will go to the least efficient 
schools, which are already maintained almost entirely 
at the country’s cost. Good schools, Board and Volun- 
tary, supported largely by local effort, will actually lose 
what they now receive. 

Two effective securities for efficiency did exist—the 
demand for a proportionate local contribution in return 
for the grant, and a scale of grants varying with the 
merit of the work. The first of these was abolished 
three years since with the natural result—a rapid 
decrease of local contributions. The second is now 
threatened ; the variation is limited to rs. and the 
inspector is expressly directed to give the full grant 
unless he definitely reports unfavourably of the school. 

Of course, we shall be told that the right penalty is 
not to reduce the grant, but to threaten the school with 
the loss of all grant and consequent extinction. We 
quite agree—if it were possible. In practice everyone 
knows that an inspector dare not “ warn” a school. In 
all England, out of 20,000 schools, not a dozen are 
warned. An inspector may officially report :— 

“] would far prefer to see the children playing in the streets 
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than cabined in some of the miserable places that go by the 
name of schools.” 


Or again— 


“One shudders at the recollection of numbers of little 
children crowded together in places with an exhausted and 


poisonous air and little light.”. [Coward, 1891. } 


But he dare not threaten to put an end to such schools. 
Vested interests in inefficiency are too powerful. 

Contrast the Scotch Code. There the “17s, 6d. limit” 
continues without complaint, almost without notice. 
By article 32a the grant may not exceed the school 
income from other sources, provided that it is not 
reduced below 17s. 6d. per child. But far more 
important are the provisions for reducing the grant 
by— 

“Not less than a tenth nor more than a half, if, after six 
months’ notice, there is failure of instruction of pupil-teachers 
or children, faults of discipline, registration or overcrowding, 
defective premises or apparatus.” [ 32b. ] 

In England the inspector is left impotent to deal with 
reluctant managers. 

No less disastrous is the proposal to pay a uniform 
grant throughout the senior schools. It will now be a 
pecuniary loss to managers to keep children in school 
beyond eleven. Hitherto a child in Standards I. to IV. 
has earned about 20s. and a child in Standards V. to 
VII. about 25s. (exclusive of science grants, &c.). Now 
no child is to earn more than 22s. Yet above Standard 
III. the cost of proper teaching rises rapidly. If 22s. 
adequately represents the cost for Standards I. to III. it 
is grossly inadequate for Standards V. to VII. It is hard 
to see how on such principles a grant of only 16s. can 
be justified in infant schools. It will hardly be 
contended that they need less skilled or less expen- 
sive teaching than Standards I.-III. in the senior 
schools. Compare the grants in England and Scot- 
land :— 


In Scotland. 
18s. to 19s. od. 
20s. to 223. 3d. 


In England. 
A child under seven earns ..........+. 16s, to 17s. 
irom seven to ten - 2Is. to 22s. 


from ten to twelve ............ 21S. to 228. ... 22s. to 24s. 6d. 
above twelve (with “merit 
GRUTEUND PD corecerccteceiniax 21s.to 22s. ... 508. — 


And further, where a suitable course of instruction 
is provided for three years after the “ merit certificate ” 
the Scotch grant rises from 50s. to 7os. and gos, in 
successive years. Why in the name of common sense 
and common justice should the same Parliament do all 
in its power to retain the Scotch child at school till 
fifteen or later and to turn the English child out of school 
at eleven? We doubt if any member of the present 
Cabinet really wishes to see the working man’s child 
turned away from school at an age when his own son is 
not yet old enough to enter a public school. Why, then, 
should managers who, at heavy cost to the rates or to 
the subscribers, are providing suitable education for. 
English children from twelve to fifteen, be penalised, in 
order to give disproportionate aid to the undeserving ? 
Some will see in this a heavy bribe held out to all those 
managers and teachers—and they are many—who are 
interested in securing inefficiency, to unite in keeping 
down our national education to the level of the worst 
Church schools. We are simply concerned to make 
manifest the danger which threatens all progress and all 
efficiency if this Code be allowed to pass without radical 
amendment. We do not doubt that the better school 
boards and the keener voluntary schools will continue 
the work they are doing in spite of ofhcial discourage- 
ment and pecuniary loss. They are accustomed to drag 
amore or less willing Department at their heels. But 
wherever the desire of grants and the requirements of 
the Code have hitherto tended to raise the standard of 
our education, there they will henceforward tend to 
depress it. ; 


G. L. Bruce. 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE MINOR 
POET. 


BY 
A, T., QUILLER-COUCH. 


STRANGE and terrible book might be compiled 
by choosing, let us say, two hundred of the 
loveliest of English lyrics, and appending to each a foot- 
note tersely descriptive of its author’s fate. The ques- 
tion, Why do Minor Poets exist ? is sometimes raised by 
a newspaper, and settled humorously in its third leading 
article (the one devoted to culture, railway accidents, 
police-court drolleries, and other social topics). But the 
absurdity of the Minor Poet, like that of Sir Ellis 
Ashmead Bartlett, is mainly a journalistic convention. 
He adds, by hypothesis, to the national stock of gaiety, 
although we shake our sides at him with as little 
genuine excuse as at the one statesman who, exactly a 
year ago, was jeered at by Mr. Chamberlain for believ- 
ing that the wrongs of the Uitlanders justified armed 
intervention. And I say quite seriously that such an 
anthology as I suggest would set the question in a new 
light, and a sufficiently lurid one. We call our best 
collection of lyrics a Golden Treasury, and forget in what 
dreadful matrices the jewels were shaped ; we chase the 
satin slipper or the Grace’s naked foot along the path- 
ways without recking the concealed fires under the crust 
of turf; and to be sure we are wise in our carelessness, 
for the first claim of poetry is to be enjoyed, and if it be 
Art’s business to conceal art, still more is it to conceal 
Art’s Tophet. 

At the same time no critic can pursue his calling for 
long without facing the minor poet—or, for that matter, 
the major one—as a social problem. If we lacked the 
sense or the pluck to face that problem on our own 
motion, that painful and thoughtful book, The Insanity of 
Genius—a work which had the misfortune to be obscured 
by a showier Germantract of less than half its honesty— 
thrust it fairly and squarely upon us. And the respect- 
able pages of such a collection as Chalmers’ British 
Poels are evidence all the more convincing, because 
squeamish and unwilling, that beneath the crust there 
does lie Tophet : that the question which Blake put to 
the Tiger—* Did He who made the lamb make thee ?”— 
applies with an equal force of wonder to a great many 
of our fieriest as well as of our most innocent lyrics, and 
that Nature is at least as cruelly wasteful in producing a 
gem of song as in producing a diamond. On one 
student, at any rate, the Lives of the Poets have so 
worked that the receipt of a brand-new volume of 
verse gives him, if not a “stunner,” a sensation which 
an accompanying letter from the author easily and 
invariably turns into one. 

The noble tragedies of Scott’s life and Lamb’s 
justify themselves. So, I think, do those of Hood’s, 
Coleridge’s, Shelley’s Byron’s, Rossetti’s—these, though 
less admirable, were the tragedies of big men. From 
the stories of Blake and Keats we may extract in different 
ways consolation. It is in the stories of lesser men that 
the real pathos resides. Keats, for example, perished 
young of consumption, but not before he had written 
“La Belle Dame Sans Merci ;” the same malady carried 
off two young Scotsmen, Michael Bruce and David 
Gray, with their aspirations quite unfulfilled. Blake 
suffered, but he lit a new lyric dawn: but the pre- 
monitory flash of that dawn came out of the dark middle 
days of the eighteenth century—a single ray from the 
brain of a madman, It was in confinement, deprived 
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of pen, ink and paper, that poor Kit Smart scratched 
with a key upon the wainscot his magnificent “Song to 
David ” :— 
“ Strong is the lion—like a coal 
His eyeball—like a bastion’s mole 
His chest against the foes : 
Strong the gier-eagle on his sail ; 
Strong against tide th’ enormous whale 
Emerges as he goes. 
But stronger still, in earth and air, 
And in the sea, the man of prayer, 
And far beneath the tide : 
And in the seat to faith assigned, 
Where ask is have, where seek is find, 
Where knock is open wide.” 
It sounds repeatedly the very note of Blake—and is 
the composition of a madman who of his sane moments 
has scarcely left us one memorable line. Collins and 
Cowper knew madness, Swift and Southey withered 
from the top downward: but John Clare knew 
worse madness than any, and what poetry did he 
leave ?— 
“T am !—yet what I am who cares, or knows?” 


He escaped from one asylum, and was found wander- 
ing with nothing to eat but the grass of the way- 
side. He was taken to another, in Northampton, and 
there left for twenty-two years alone—unvisited by wife, 
child or friend. 

Savage and Pattison, Ferguson, Walker, Thom, 
Dermody and Ashe are other names on _ the 
miserable list. Bu lgell and Chatterton, Beddoes and 
Adam Lindsay Gordon—these destroyed themselves; 
Peele and Greene and Butler — “died wretchedly in 
squalid lodgings” is a line to be kept in stereotype 
for the biographies of lesser poets. Our anthology 
may add the details, and append (for instance) to the 
graceful song of “ Samela ”— 

“ Like to Diana in her summer weed" — 


a footnote that the author died of dropsy in the house 
of a poor shoemaker near Dowgate. During his 
sickness he called continually upon God. His last 
act was to pen a letter to his wife imploring her 
pardon :— 

“ Sweet wife, as ever there was any goodwill or friendship 
between thee and me, see this bearer, my Host, satisfied of 
his debt : I owe him £10, and but for him I had perished in the 
streets. Forget and forgive my wrongs done unto thee, and 
Almighty God have mercy on my soul. Farewell till we 
meet in Heaven, for on earth thou shalt never see me 
more. This 2 of September, 1592. Written by thy dying 
husband.” 

When his body was laid out the shoemaker’s wife laid on 
his brows a wreath of laurel. 

Think of the footnotes to Peele’s gay and delightful 
“Fair and fair” and his noble “ His golden locks time 
hath to silver turned :” to Carew’s “ Ask me no more :” 
to Poe’s “ Helen:” the commentary of dishonour upon 
Waller’s “Go, lovely rose” and Rochester’s “ Why 
dost thou shade thy lovely face”—a song of pure 
passion all but unrivalled in the language. Surrey, 
Southwell, Montrose went to the scaffold. Chidiock 
Tichborne and Raleigh wrote “ My prime of life” and 
the exquisite “ Even such is time” on the eve of execu- 
tion; and the latter his “Go, soul, the body’s guest” 
during captivity and while expecting the end. The 
singer of “Come live with me and be my love” died in 
a drunken scuffle ; the author of the fine chorus “O 
wearisome condition of humanity” was stabbed by a 
serving-man. 

We shall have to record starvation — actual 
death by starvation. There is of course Otway’s 
case, to tack on to his pretty “I did but look and love 
awhile.” “ He died,” says Johnson, in a manner which 


I am unwilling to mention,” and then follows the story 
of how, almost naked and ina rage of hunger, he rushed 
out from his lodgings, begged a shilling from a gentleman 
in a coffee-house, was given a guinea, ran off and bought 
a roll of bread and was choked with the first mouthful. 
‘ All this, I hope, is not true,” says the Doctor;“. .. . 
but that indigence and its concomitants, sorrow and 
despondency, pressed hard upon him has never been 
denied, whatever immediate cause might bring him to 
the grave.” 

The case of Pattison is less known: he died 
in London in 1727, aged less than twenty-one, and if 
starvation did not immediately kill him, it is certain that 
he starved. Mangan, of the immortal “ Rosaleen ” and 
“The Nameless One,” strayed from his hovel in Bride 
Street, Dublin, during the cholera epidemic of 1849. 
Sick with hunger and exhausted, he fell into a pit dug 
for a house foundation, was discovered there after a 
long while, was taken to the Meath Hospital and trans- 
ferred to the cholera sheds. There the attendant 
physician found him not infected, but merely starving, 
too far gone for help. Next to Otway in Chalmers’s 
collection comes Pomfret, author of the once famous 
“Choice.” Pomfret had been presented to a living of 
value, but some malicious fool tried to persuade the 
Bishop of London that a passage in “The Choice” 
was immoral, Pomfret went up to London and 
easily disposed of the falsehood, but at the same 
time he took the small-pox and died of it, aged 
thirty-six. 


Well, an accident of this sort is not specially inci- 
dent to Minor Poets ; and the reader who comes on a 
whole nebula of disasters in the “ Lives” may be tempted 
to account for it by the conditions of Grub Street, and 
to add that Grub Street has passed away. But the 
tragedies of such men as Boyse, Churchill, Lloyd, Bam- 
fylde, are not to be laid at any door in Grub Street : the 
seeds of them lay in the men themselves. To be sure 
of all callings Poesy was, and is, the worst paid. You 
may write a “ Belle Dame Sans Merci” to-morrow and 
consider yourself extremely fortunate if you make £5 
by it. But poverty—though it has to be taken into 
account—is by no means all the mischief with the Minor 
Poet. The important mischief lies in the noble and 
hopeless business of nursing an ideal out of all propor- 
tion to your powers, in mistaking—to quote Johnson 
again—inclination for ability ; in the struggle between 
the high dream and the despairing, stammering tongue ; 
in the danger of valuing yourself by the aspiration and 
losing your temper with men who prefer to value you 
by the performance; in the temptation to despise them 
for blockheads, to find the world no place for y 1 and 
bid it go to the devil—which means, as often is not, 
going to the devil yourself. 

In the list I have given at random a dozen 
disasters may be picked out as accidental, having 
no connection with the poetic calling, “the sort 
of thing that might happen to anybody.” But as 
the list is extended—and it could be extended very 
far beyond the limits of this article—the mere accumu- 
lation of disasters tells its own tale. The tragedies of 
Hartley Coleridge, James Thomson, Laman Blanchard, 
and Philip Bourke Marston are different; and the 
tragedies of Aphra Behn, “ L. E. L.,”’ Charlotte Smith, 
and Emily Bronté are different ; but together they help 
to make up a terrible case. Eastcheap and the Bank- 
side may pass, and Grub Street may pass; but the 
poetic temperament remains, self-torturing, sensitive, 
its sense of perfection unresting; its aspirations so 
seldom winged with power. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE WITCH-FINDER. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 

Sirs—Mr. Kipling in South Africa reminds one of the 
Rev. John Creedy, the black missionary in Mr. Grant Allen's 
story, who, when he found himself on his native heath, 
stripped off his clothes and ran wild into the woods to seek 
out the places where they sing anthems to Kali. Mr. Kipling’s 
genius was always sub-savage; now it is naked and 
unashamed. Moreover, it has found a theme congenial to 
African soil. The witch-doctor is an honoured African insti- 
tution, and Mr. Kipling seems to have gone through Cape- 
town clubs and streets “smelling for” rebels and rebel 
sympathisers much as his black brother used to stalk 
through up-country kraals “smelling for” witches. That is 
really what the “Sin of Witchcraft” comes to. A pleasant 
employment for the “uncrowned laureate” of the English 
people. 

Yours, &c., 


H. W. MASSINGHAM. 
London, March 19, 


DEGENERATION. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—Some of us thought, especially after the happy 
relief of Ladysmith, that overtures towards peace might be 
made. We believed our foes were fighting us, because, 
brooding over their wrongs, they despaired of justice and 
thought their republics were doomed. Their minds dwelt on 
the Jameson Raid, the Hush-up Committee, the whitewashing 
of Rhodes, our repeated refusal to submit our quarrel to 
arbitration, Mr. Chamberlain's failure to send his terms and 
his calling out the Reserves instead. 

Remembering the disclaimer against annexation on the 
part of Lord Salisbury, the Duke of Devonshire, and other 
eminent leaders, we thought a solid assurance from the 
Cabinet, that they would support Lord Salisbury’s desire to 
“seck no land, no gold,” might lead Boers and their allies to 
lay down their arms, and that an outline of terms of peace 
might be magnanimously put before our foes. 

In pursuit of this policy we had a meeting at Exeter Hall. 
This would have been broken up by a low mob but for the 
great pluck of a few of our men, and the very tardy arrival of 
the police. 

I should have thought “ liberty of speech” as valuable a 
possession in London asin Johannesburg. But I suppose it 
means “liberty” for one party only. 

I hope the Christian missionaries who go about stirring 
up angry feelings against Boers, together with those clergy- 
men who preach not the gospel of love, but the “ bad-spell”’ 
of war, are proud of their mob allies. . 

lan Maclaren eulogises the effect of war in hardening the 
manhood of England, contending that in our blood is the 
passion for freedom. Not much manhood in trying to smash 
up peace meetings, whereat many noble women were present. 
Is the passion for freedom a crime amongst Boers, and a sin 
amongst peace-folks, who hire a hall to have their say? Mr. 
Maclaren declares God to be the God of England. There are 
still a few Christians left who believe Him to be no tribal God, 
but the living Father of all mankind. The preacher says :-— 
“We have found out who are our friends in the world, and who 
are our enemies, and we are nol going to forget them.”” Where 
is the mind of the Master in that last sentence? Such mis- 
chievous words are just the sort of match to kindle the 
gunpowder of mob-violence ; for the mob does not believe 
any one to be a friend of England if he does not side with 
St. Jingo 

In a way the preacher little meant, war does harden (and 
brutalise) the manhood of England. 

Freedom of speech we claim, and we will have it, even 
freedom to lift up our voice for peace. 


F. W. AVELING. 








MILITARISM IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 


To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—Do the fathers and mothers of England desire that 
the day-schools should become training grounds for the 
barrack and the battle-field ? The Sunday-school is spoken of 
as the “ nursery of the Church ” ; is the elementary day-school 
to become the nursery of the Army? It is time that this 
question was asked, for one development of the war fever is 
likely to be a movement which will attempt to train boys up 
to soldiering from their infant-school days. 

I understand that this is done in Germany, where the 
child of six is started on infantile military drill, practised 
daily, so that at ten he can have a dummy musket and get the 
military ideal of life firmly fixed in his mind and imagination. 
Is it the desire of the average parent that in the mind of the 
too receptive child—partially developed and with half savage, 
half heathenish instincts of destructiveness and masterfulness— 
there should be planted (his ideal of life: that the greatest 
thing in the world is to be a “conquering hero,” and that if 
the child is all he should be he will be able perhaps some day 
to shoot or stab somebody ? 

Many of the things done and talked of are sadly sugges- 
tive. At the Educational Exhibition a month since was a clay 
model, the real or pretended work of a child of six. It consisted 
of squat little British soldiers, clasping rifles, and in one cornet 
a number of bits of shapeless clay labelled “ Bits of Boers” with 
an explanation that these bits of clay represented Boers killed 
by an explosive shell. In the playground of: my school, when 
the snow was on the ground, a boy of eight brought me two 
snowballs he had crushed together and said gleefully “ Here 
is old Kruger without arms or legs.” Surely to purposely 
develop these heathen instincts is a policy not to be adopted 
rashly or without thought. “If they do these things in the 
green tree, what will they do in the dry ?” 

As a schoolmaster with some length of experience I 
beseech parents to safeguard their children from the first 
steps towards a debased ideal of national life. 

Yours faithfully, 


THOMAS ADCOCK. 
Leicester, March 19, 1goo. 


WHAT IS PATRIOTISM? 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—Once, in this great country if anywhere in the 
world, justice was to be found; but now, in the name of 
patriotism, Englishmen are waging war to destroy the inde- 
pendence of two small nations nearly related to them—causing 
in the meanwhile the sacrifice of so many brave lives on either 
side—and further, are terrorizing with “lynch law” some of 
their own countrymen who honestly dare to protest against 
what, rightly or wrongly, appears to them a national wrong. 
Those who refuse to bow down and worship the barbarous 
“fetich” which the new Imperialists have set up, those who 
detest the popular motto “ My country, right or wrong”’ are 
treated as semi-traitors, not indeed by the authorities, but by 
the bullying mob which in these days seems more powerful 
than the authorities, Can it be that the war-makers have no 
better arguments than force, whether at home or abroad, 
since they are so anxious to prevent the peacemakers from 
expressing their ideas of patriotism? “ Patriotism,” wrote 
Herbert Spencer more than twenty years ago, and his words 
sound doubly true to-day— 

‘ Patriotism is nationally that which egoism is individually 
has in fact the same root; and along with kindred benenis 
brings kindred evils. While excess of egoism is 
everywhere regarded as a fault, excess of patriotism is nowhere 
regarded as a tault. Defending the acts of another 
people with whom we have a difference, seems to most 
citizens something like treason. . . . Not only do they 
exhibit the unchecked sway of this reflex egoism which con- 
stitutes patriotism—not only are they unconscious that there is 
anything blameworthy in giving the rein to this feeling ; but 
they think the blameworthiness is in those who restrain it and 
try to see what may be said on both sides.” 

A striking illustration of this general attitude comes to 
hand. Not only the vulgar “yellow” Press, but the 7imcs 
itself is shameless enough to excuse the recent brutal attacks 
on the persons and property of our peacemakers, because, 
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says its leading article, they are “fanatics who insult the 
opinions of the majority.” ‘This dogma, worthy of the Spanish 
Inquisition or the French “ Reign of Terror” from the news- 
paper which has been considered the chief representative of 
England, the old home of religious and political freedom ; 
this from the newspaper which during the Dreyfus case con- 
tinually rebuked, nay, reviled, the majority of Frenchmen, 
and especially the Generals of their Army! If a minority in 
France was right then, a minority in England may be right 
now. In fact, the much-abused peacemakers believe, however 
reluctantly, that we have here an international Dreyfus case, 
in which the majority, not wilfully unfair, but blinded by 
passion and prejudice, is committing a great injustice and 
calling it patriotism. 

Even persons who would be expected to know better 
seem to have forgotten that Protestants were formerly 
martyred for insulting the opinions of the majority and that 
the same verdict, if not the same punishment, might just as 
well be hurled against our greatest modern scientists. Truth, 
whether in religion, or in science, or in politics, has rarely been 
found by majorities, but almost always by isolated individuals 
who have from time to time defied them. That, indeed, is 
“splendid isolation”! Some few of us there.are who hold 
that nowadays war is not justified unless defensive, who are 
not convinced that the present war is defensive and who will 
never dishonourably keep silent to please a mere majority. 
Must we then “trek”? 

Yours faithfully, 
C, O. OVINGTON. 
19th March, 1900. 


RUSKIN ON ECONOMICS. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 

Sirs—The following Economic Propositions, by Mr. 
John Ruskin, although written many years ago, seem to me 
strikingly appropriate to the present political situation :— 

“ Proposition I.—The English nation is beginning another 
group of ten years, empty in purse, empty in stomach, and in 
a state of terrified hostility to every other nation under 
the sun. 

“Proposition II.—Of such prosperity I, for one, have 
seen enough, and will endure it no longer quietly, but will set 
aside some part of my income to help, if any one else will 
join me, in forming a National Store instead of a National 
Debt ; and will explain to you, as I have time and power, 
how to avoid such distress in future, by adhering to the 
elementary principles of human economy, which have been of 
late wilfully curtailed under pyramids of falsehood. 

“Proposition III.—Your redemption from the distress 
into which you have fallen is in your own hands, and in 
no wise depends on forms of government or modes of 
election. 

“ But you must make the most of what forms of goverr- 
ment you have got, by choosing honest men to work 
them. . : ‘ ‘ , . 

Fors Clavigera, Letter 22. 

“T hold it my duty to make no political statement of any 
special bearing in this presence, but I tell you broadly and 
boldly, that, within these last ten years, we English have, as a 
knightly nation, lost our spurs: we have fought where we 
should not have fought, for gain; and we have been passive 
when we should not have been passive, for fear.’ 

The Crown of Wild Olive, Page 1-0. 


I am, Sirs, 
Yours faithfully, 
ALEXANDER CAMERON, 
1, Viewforth Square, Edinburgh, 21st March, 1900. 


“AN IMMINENT RISK.” 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—A suggestion has been made that the German 
Emperor may have some designs on Holland later on ; be 
that as it may, I would suggest for the consideration of my 
fellow-countrymen who talk of the “ English superiority” 
that is shortly to be made evident in the rearrangement of 
the franchise in the Transvaal, of what is far more likely— 





namely, that the pick, i.c., the hard-working part of the 
Transvaal Boers may be induced to expatriate themselves and 
to settle in German South West Africa. 

Now Mr. Rhodes is free again would he not be doing the 
greatest service to South Africa if he were to offer exceptional 
terms to these most desirable immigrants, that is, for a poor 
country like Rhodesia? Naturally if his country is going to 
carry a large gold-seeking population, it would be no kindness 
to the Transvaal Boer to transplant him to Rhodesia. Any- 
way, I hope this idea has already occurred to Mr. Rhodes 
himself, and that he will shortly have the opportunity of 
making the offer to his old friends (and I am sure they are his 
friends still, and I am proud to be in the same company too), 
for he is not the man to spare his own millions, and this will 
give him the chance he has been seeking of reparation for his 
share in the Jameson Raid. 

Tam, &c., 


WILLIAM ROPER. 


PROMOTION FROM THE RANKS. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 

Strs—In his letter “Promotion from the Ranks" Mr. 
Crespi unwittingly raises some very important questions. 

Unwittingly, because his letter is merely a sentimental 
plea based on erroneous premises, and takes no account of 
the inevitable considerations which his proposalsinvolve. Mr. 
Crespi says that “the Army is at present mainly, if not wholly, 
a career for rich men.” This is certainly erroneous. It is 
true that the officers of our Guards and cavalry regiments, 
and perhaps one or two crack infantry corps, are almost 
without exception well-off—even rich—but these regi- 
ments form but a small proportion of the British Army. 
Admitting willingly that it is impossible for an officer— 
certainly whilst on home service and in the junior ranks—to 
live on his pay, and that it is desirable that he should be able 
to do so, it would appear that such a reform would be more 
readily brought about by the simple expedient of increasing 
the pay of our officers, than by the upheaval of our social 
fabric, to which Mr. Crespi so darkly alludes. 

The proposal to give officers who have been promoted 
from the ranks an extra £100 a year is surely an untenable 
one. It premises either that B, who has been through the 
ranks, is a better man than A, who has not, and should there- 
fore be better paid, or that A is to give his services gratuitously. 
It is doubtful whether any one would consent to have his 
salary regulated by the dimensions of his private income. If 
however our officers generally were better paid we should not 
only obtain a better type of mind among our officers, but the 
necessity of the “ranker” would disappear, for there would 
be then no necessity for the poor man to go through the ranks 
in the hope of obtaining a commission. 

This brings me to the main question which Mr. Crespi’s 
letter raises—Is it desirable that there should be promotion 
from the ranks? 

Mr. Crespi says, “ There are scores of able, experienced 
and good sergeants who would make excellent subalterns and, 
later on, company commanders.” 

The assumption that a good sergeant will make a good 
officer is a large one. A good servant rarely makes a good 
master, and it is a curious fact that ex-rankers are rarely liked 
by their men. There are of course exceptions, and one 
obvious one, to this statement ; but perhaps it is not too much 
to say that a sojourn in the ranks does not tend to qualify a 
man—gentleman or not—for the position and duties of an 
officer. 

I am, Sirs, 
Yours truly, 
NORMAN FRASER. 

March 13, 1900. 


ANGLO-FRENCH GUILD IN PARIS. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 

Sirs—Allow me to call the attention of your readers to an 
excellent institution, which deserves our particular interest at 
the present moment, when so many persons misuse what 
talents they have to stir up international strife, and miscall it 
patriotism. I wish to refer to the Anglo-French Guild in Paris, 
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Founded in 1891 by Miss Williams, an agrégée de Université, 
on originally very modest dimensions, it has become an impor- 
tant centre for the establishment or maintenance of friendly 
relations between English residents in Paris and the French 
on a literary and educational basis, and is eagerly patronised, 
chiefly by ladies of either nation. The institution has received 
practical help from Professors of the Sorbonne, is well known 
to the French Ministry of Public Instruction, and recognized 
by the English Education Department. It has been favoured 
by visits and lectures on the part of the British and American 
Ambassadors. Its courses of instruction in both languages, 
its social gatherings are of very high character. It has now, in 
rue de la Sorbonne, comfortable quarters of its own, which 
were formally opened in November last by M. Ferdinand 
Buisson, so well known in matters of education. 
I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 
EUGENE OSWALD. 





VERSE, 
CITHARISTRIA. 


ER forehead through the siege of summer heat 
Palely sustained a burden of black hair ; 
Black brows made heavy bridges to a pair 

Of candid eyes unfathomably sweet. 

The noon burned clearly in the empty street ; 
Dazed, with a dreamy step she came to where 
They drank in the inn-arbour on the square ; 

And in the dust none heard the tired feet, 

Till, shyly taking place before the gang, 
She had unstrung a mandolin and sang. 

She sang of evenings cool when the early star 
Winks from the pale-green porches of the night 
On silken seas where azure faints to white : 

The doors of hushed senses just ajar 

Watching the dark remake what day did mar, 

Take in the tender thrice-refined light, 
And feel how dust and herb and tree requile 

Grace with the grace of breathing all they are. 

Slow veils drop off the soul and leave her bare 
Lured out a-tremble on the kindred air. 

What of a tan-faced boy and a blue-eyed maid 
In the violet light slow strolling arm in arm, 
Half-drunk with love, yet dashed with sweet alarm ? 

Her words with his like April sparrows played, 

His eye in the dusk her melting eye waylaid : 

’Tis cheek to cheek, ’tis lip to lip—what harm 
If hives of hisses break away and swarm ? 

Lasses and lads were each for other made. 

Glittering eyes told tales of hearts bewitched, 
And as they filled the glasses fingers twitched. 

Once more she sang : the passion of her numbers 
Strained out the shallow anguish in the strings ; 
Sob in the throat and tear in the eye she sings : 

Whose is the fault if Autumn leaf encumbers 

Coldly the pleasant place of noonday slumbers ? 
Whose fault when back to sea the floodtide swings ? 
Love came dancing and all his toes were wings, 

But lame and chill and weary home he lumbers. 

So fancy free (not his the blow he dealt) 
He roams, a dead heart dangling at his belt ; 

And I unburied walk. the stranger's road 
Hunting a penny and a human lear. 





The old complaint of life was loud in the ear, 
Over the hills forgotten sadness flowed ; 
Deep in the veins of earth the secret lode 
Of sadness dulled the lovely fields with fear, 
That sours the sun and knows the green for sere : 
Life in each heart confessed the tale she showed. 
Then some went slowly to the tryst, but none 
Marked when again she took the dust and sun. 


J. S. P. 








REVIEWS, 


A GREAT PERIOD OF LITERATURE, 


THE RoMANTIC TriumPH. By T. S. Omond, M.A. Edinburgh 
and London: William Blackwood and Sons. 


THE utility and practical nature of Professor Saintsbury’s 
generous scheme being conceded, one is tempted, whenever 
a fresh volume appears in his series, to inquire what is the 
ideal method of presenting “a complete and continuous 
history” of European literature in a dozen “ periods.” Should 
the basis of division be dates or ideas? for there are disadvan- 
tages in either. If the first were adopted, the treatment of 
the subject would pretty certainly lack, philosophy; if the 
second, confusion might be expected, for, as movements in 
art and thought neither originate nor reach their culmina- 
tion in many lands simultaneously, to trace the career of an 
enthusiasm or the current of a tendency without any regard 
for unity in time would be to produce an effect of incoherence 
and even of perversity. But if a compromise is best (such 
as the historians of this series seem all to be making, with 
various success), there is still a considerable danger of 
omissions and redundancies, of loose definition or rigid 
classification, or of a constant necessity being imposed to 
treat great and lesser names in literature as exceptions to the 
spirit of a time. A far more important question, however 
(since it even includes the other), is this : Should one historian 
be responsible for each period—epoch or movement—or 
several? The ideal would be doubtless that a single scholar 
should write the whole history; but that being out of the 
question, would it not have been wiser to make each, of a 
certain number of writers, responsible for one country or for 
one branch of letters, so that each should share in the task of 
preparing cach volume and supplement the deficiencies of the 
others? As it is, the historians in their prefaces take occasion 
to apologize for dealing with books they have not read and 
languages they have not acquired. Their candourand modesty 
are admirable : but to urge, as they have done in some cases, 
that the limitations of their knowledge are no great matter in an 
undertaking of this sort is rather ingenuous than plausible. The 
problem is how to get the best knowledge available and the most 
complete concert between the writers. It is a disadvantage 
inherent in the plan of publication that we must wait until 
the whole series appears before we can tell whether anything 
essential has been left out of account, and whether there are 
many repetitions. But each instalment meanwhile is in a 
certain sense a whole. One must regret that the definition of 
one volume’s scope and subject—in this case, the heyday of 
the romantic revival—depends upon another still unpublished ; 
one must regret the bisection, so to speak, of many eminent 
careers—Goethe’s, for instance, and Wordsworth’s, and Victor 
Hugo's, which it seems perverse to discuss in sections ! 
However, this is all academical and futile, since the plan 
of the series is not our business, and since five volumes have 
appeared already. It is enough to have indicated some 
natural difficulties of an admirable undertaking, from which 
Mr. Omond’s book appears to suffer rather particularly. This, 
which is historically the eleventh “ period,” has also a good many 
defects that are entirely its own ; but before speaking of them 
it is right to say at once that we have here, as usual, a vast 
amount of information brought together in a little space ; and 
that it is a work certain to be useful to teachers and even to 
students who want at their elbow a compendious view of the 
literary fecundity displayed in various countries between, say, 
1810 and 1850, and also a constant reminder of the essentially 
European character of the main currents followed. Many of 
Mr. Omond's appreciations are adequate in respect of definite- 
ness, concision and accuracy ; the manner is for the most part 
clear and lively, if occasionally slipshod ; and the writer— 
who has had to tread so many well-worn paths—has had the 
wisdom to refrain from the effort after that sort of originality 
claimed by the maker of paradoxes in familiar subjects. 
Readers may fairiy look, in a manual of this sort, for three 
things above all. First, it is important that the essential spirit 
of the period discussed should be clearly defined and illus- 
trated and never lost sight of ; secondly, that the division of 
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the work, its arrangement in chapters, and the transitions from 
one part of the subject to another, should be reasonable, 
natural and dexterously managed ; thirdly, that the “ values” 
should be just, that a sense of proportion should prevail 
throughout, and that the relative merits or significance of the 
works and the men dealt with should be plainly indicated by 
a proper emphasis and a fair distribution of the space. Mr. 
Omond has succeeded indifferently in fulfilling these three 
conditions. The full and formal definition of Romanticism 
must, no doubt, be sought in another volume ; in this there 
are many suggestive phrases adumbrating the essence of the 
movement scattered up and down; but there is hardly any 
sustained attempt to keep its characteristics before the reader 
in the analysis of those numerous writers of the period who 
had little or no share in the “Romantic Triumph,” or 
whose attitude towards Romanticism was in any degree 
antipathetic. They are tacitly included in the movement 
because they belonged to the age. Heine, alone of them, 
is really carefully discussed. He takes a large space in 
the volume—not at all too much if greater writers still 
could have been treated still more liberally, Shelley and Hugo, 
for example. The book consists, as to arrangement, 
of a short introduction, a short conclusion, and six chapters 
devoted respectively to the “ British Romantic Poets,” 
“Fiction and Light Literature” (in the British Isles), British 
“ Didactic Literature,” “The Romantic Triumph in France,” 
“The Romantic Triumph in Germany,” and “ The Romantic 
Triumph in other Countries.” In the first two or three chap- 
ters at least, Mr. Omond’s method is surely defective ; for we 
are Carried about from one subdivision of the subject and the 
epoch to another, and presently back again, in the most 
abrupt fashion ; and a single career is frequently dealt with 
piecemeal, 

But it isa sense of proportion that will be missed most 
sorely in the book. The difficulties are of course very great, 
when a period so fertile and so complex is to be disposed of 
in 400 pages, when so many of the authors are familiar to every 
educated person that there is every temptation to speak of 
them more cursorily than of others less well-known and less 
important, and when the times are so near ours that the rank 
of many a poet and historian is still a matter of dispute. 
Nevertheless, it must be said that generally Mr. Omond would 
have been better advised to mention fewer authors and 
discuss a few more fully: the impression this volume leaves 
upon the whole is one of hurry—sometimes it is a mere cata- 
logue of names best forgotten. A tiresome habit of the 
author’s is to name, at every turn, a number of writers 
who began to publish about 1850 and are therefore excluded 
from treatment in this volume. But how often, from the 
space assigned to the biographical and other useless details 
set down, or the emphatic comments bestowed, it would be 
impossible to guess the real rank and influence of a writer ! 
Lingard gets four lines ; Benjamin Disraeli three pages besides 
casual references. Michelet is dismissed in less than a page : 
Stendhal, who gets rather more, is for Mr. Omond principally a 
descriptive writer, not a novelist. “ His chief works, besides those 
named, are Le Rouge el le Noir, La Chartreux de Parme (sic), 
and his various (Luvres de Crilique.” The treatment of De 
Quincey and of Hazlitt, two of the greatest English romantic 
writers, who nearly did for our prose what the great poets 
of the age did for our poetry, is quite inadequate. He discusses 
Byron with a rather deprecatory air. Still one is disposed to 
be grateful for the slightest signs of a reaction against the silly 
and often insincere disparagement of the great poet. Mr. 
Omond can find something to praise in the author of Don 
Fuan, though he falls into a popular misconception when he 
calls him an improvisatore. His tribute to Newman is almost 
as warm as one could wish ; yet its value is somewhat obscured 
by the remark that “perhaps Carlyle alone could be set up 
against him as a master of English prose.” Carlyle, however, 
is a writer on whose rank the world and the critics are not 
yet come to an agreement. Mr. Omond sets him very 
high ; but it is permissible to observe that Carlyle’s reputation 
for being as accurate as he was picturesque in historical work, 
endorsed by Mr. Omond, is (as it deserved to be) on the 
wane, Perhaps none of Mr, Omond’s literary judgments is 
quite so disconcerting as his elaborate judgment of Balzac, 
“ To put it broadly, he left the spiritual out. of his picture.” 
One cannot help wondering whether any one who can say 


that of Balzac has ever glanced at Louis Lambert or La 
Recherche de l' Absolu :— 


“ Balzac’s women are held to be particularly admirable ; but 
this seems true only in a very narrow sense. Of one side, ‘the 
cat-like nature,’ he had evidently a master’s knowledge, but 
with the other he displays no acquaintance at all.” 


The retort is obvious. Mr. Omond seems to have read 
La Cousine Bette ; but that he has ever made the acquaintance 
of those admirable women who are called Eugenie Grandet, 
Eve Chardin, Joséphine Claés, it is impossible to suppose. 
Nor, it seems, has he ever opened Le Lys dans la Vallée. 

It is right to say that Mr. Omond’s judgments of many 
giants of the age—Scott, Shelley, Hugo, Heine, &c.—are 
usually respectable and trustworthy. It is, however, startling 
to hear of Hugo that “his trick of enjambement ... . 
was probably learned from English models ;” and to see an 
ancient French measure described as “ octosyllabic verse 
(after Scott and Byron).” 

Perhaps the most satisfactory parts of the book deal with 
the didactic writers of England, France and Germany. In 
speaking. of Mill, Coleridge’s speculative works, Comte, 
Schelling, Mr. mond is quite at his best, though possibly his 
discussions may be found a little too allusive for readers who 
want literary synthesis rather than mnemonics. It is hardly fair 
to say of Arnold (of Rugby) that “as cleric his teaching made 
mainly for manliness of life and wide-embracing looseness of 
creed.” Disproportionate space is assigned to Sir W. 
Hamilton, but this is to be forgiven in a Scottish series. 

The last chapter, which follows the Romantic triumph 
into many lands, hardly pretends to be more than a useful 
summary. It is to be remarked that, for the first time in these 
“ Periods,” something is said here about Slavonic literature 
(Russian, Polish, Bohemian) and Hungarian. 

The book contains a good many inaccuracies, especially 
in its biographical paragraphs, which are not perhaps of any 
great importance. Victor Hugo, for instance, is described as 
a “Parisian born and bred.” As a matter of fact, the poet 
was born at Besangon and spent much of his childhood in 
Spain and elsewhere abroad. Nor was Balzac born of humble 
station ; and the father of Alexander Dumas was not a Royalist 
General. There are a few misprints. Renan is consistently 
called Rénan ; Karamsin (since Mr. Omond has wisely marked 
the stressed syllables of Russian names) should be Karamsin. 


F. ¥. &. 





A GENERAL OF THE SOUTH. 


THE Lire OF GENERAL NATHAN BEDFORD ForREsT. By John A, 
Wyeth. London : Harper and Brothers. 


Dr. WYETH in this huge, well printed and beautifully bound 
work has evidently been doing a work of love. It is very 
pleasant to have one of the Confederate generals put before 
us in his habit as he lived, after the streams and torrents of 
Union memoirs, biographies, histories, &c., with which we 
have been deluged ever since :— 

“The unequal struggle was over and the pale star of 
Southern hope had set.” 

General Forrest was born in the usual log cabin, in the usual 
surroundings of more or less sordid poverty and privation 
that hung about the cradles of most of the men who 
have been the great men of a great Republic. His father 
was a blacksmith, and all his uncles, except one who was a 
tailor, were engaged as traders in cattle. He was born in 
Bedford County, Tennessee, on July 13th, 1821. Before he was 
sixteen years old his father died, leaving him the :— 

* Head of a family consisting of his mother, six brothers and 
three sisters, and to these was added four months later jhis 
brother Jeffrey, a posthumous child.” 

Forrest's first entrance into military enterprise was as a 
volunteer for the relief of Texas in 1841—“a tall, black-haired 
and grey-eyed youth scarce twenty years of age.” This 
expedition came to nothing, and Forrest had to work on a 
farm in order to get the money to go home again. He made 
an immense fortune in the following twenty years. as a cattle 
dealer and cotton planter, and when the Civil War broke out he 
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Was receiving an annual income of £6,000, and was an Alder- 
man of the City of Memphis. His military career begins on 
the 14th of June, 1861, when he enlisted at Memphis as a private 
soldier in a Tennessee Mounted Rifles Company. He did not 
long remain a private, but very suon was recruiting and 
receiving volunteers for cavalry service. There is an interest- 
ing account of his methods of getting suitable arms and equip- 
ment for his men. One witness says :— 

“At Louisville I was introduced to Forrest by my father. 
He had bought a large number of navy pistols, saddles, and 
other cavalry equipments which were stored in a livery stable 
at Louisville. Six young volunteers, none of whom were over 
eighteen vears of age, met him by appointment at the stable, 
and late in the night carried the articles in coffee sacks through 
the door into a back alley. Here wagons were ready to receive 
them and when all were loaded we started out on the 
Elizabethtown turnpike.” 

The book, for the most part, is made up from the testi- 
mony of people who were on the spot with Forrest and who 
are, or were until very recently, still alive. Every fact given 
is attested and has the ring of truth. And there are some 
astonishing things told! Much that is not taught in Barnes’ 
nor Swinton’s Histories that were for so long the text-books of 
the war in the public schools of the United States. From 
official correspondence there are taken some ugly hints about 
General Grant—and one receives impressions that the Great 
Ulysses S. had a very narrow escape from being a cashiered 
and dishonoured man! Dr. Wyeth has an interesting and 
just estimate of the first defeat of the Confederates at Fort 
Donelson. And the weight of his theory is enhanced by the 
fact that if Forrest had been given his way that disaster would 
not have taken place :-— 

“ The struggle at Fort Donelson was the first decisive battle 
of the Civil War. In many respects it proved to be the most 
important engagement between the contending armies of the 
North and the South. There were to follow many more desperate 
encounters But in all probability the careful historian 
will yet decide that in shaping events which step-by-step 
brought the downfall of the Southern coalition, Fort Donelson 
stands pre-eminent. It was a blow which staggered the Con- 
federacy, and from which it is safe to say it never wholly 
recovered, and a disaster which led into captivity thousands of its 
best and bravest men, and thus early in the combat weakened 
the morale of one of its armies, in teaching it the bitter lesson of 
defeat. Above all, this monumental blunder made possible the 
career of aman” (Grant) “ who from that day until the end, 
with untiring energy and relentless hand, with giant blows 
struck down the Southern Cross. Out of the clouds of smoke 
and mist ... there rose to the horizon one star of 
destiny. Surely at its birth the evil genius of the Confederacy 
presided, and as it shone above those snow-clad hills of 
rennessee, even had one prophet of history lived, he might 
have seen against the screen of night, the ominous words of 
Shiloh, Corinth, Vicksburg, Missionary Ridge, the Wilderness, 
Spottsylvania, Cold Harbor, and then Petersburg, the death- 
bed of the Lost Cause, and Appomattox its grave.” 

rhen follows a long, detailed and interesting account of this 
defeat and a just summary of Grant, his luck and his military 
value asa general. It isinteresting reading to-day to one who 
as a child had General Grant thrust down an unwilling 
throat, morning, noon and night, as a paragon in peace as 
well as in war. 

There is a painful, but doubtlessly perfectly true, account 
of a panic at Nashville after the defeat at Fort Donelson. It 
reads almost like the accounts of the painful and disgusting 
spectacle of three years ago at Larissa :— 

“ Neither private nor public property, nor human life was 
safe. The Government stores were being broken open and 
pillaged in broad daylight. Wagon loads of material were 
being carted away to the country without authority and for 
private use. The Government officials were gone, the presi- 
dent of one of the largest railroads, with more discretion than 
valour or patriotism, appropriating an engine and a great train 
of cars for the removal of his personal property, had steamed 
away for the far South 


Forrest, by his cool head, clear judgment and personal 
courage saved the situation. He brought upa fire-engine, and 
a stream of cold water was played on the mob with the 
expected cooling and sobering effects. By a _ splendid 
organization of a transport he saved all of the supplies and 
had them sent to a safe point further South. 

On page 76 there is described an incident which shows 
how utterly lacking in ordinary military discipline the contend- 
ing armics were—for it is safe to say that the North was 
much the same stuff as the South, except that it 


of pretty 





was usually worse. Forrest's men were suffering a heavy 
cannonade in an open space from the northern forces :— 
“Forrest rode up to General Cheatham and asked him if he 
would give him orders to charge the battery, saying : ‘I cannot 
permit my men to remain here under fire ; I will have either to 
move forward or backward.’ Cheatham replied: ‘I cannot 
give you orders ; if you make the charge it will be on your own 
responsibility.’ Forrest's answer was, ‘ Then I'll do it.’” 
It certainly reads like something preciously near to mutiny. 
The book is crammed with details, all interesting and 
more or less vital to a complete understanding of that 
colossal fight which was not waged on the contention of the 
Confederacy for upholding of slavery, but for the principle of 
States rights. The Republic is to-day facing fiscal problems, 
trusts, monopolies and a bastard dream of Empire. The 
crisis would be less severe, in its worst forms it would not 
have arisen, if the South had not been goaded into a 
quarrel, if in that quarrel she had not struck for independence, 
or if some compromise could have been reached that would 
not have given the mercantile States so complete a power. 


H. B. 





SOUTH AFRICAN PAMPHLETS. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND THE DUTCH REpwuBLics. Reprinted from 
the “Times.” George Edward Wright, at the “Times” Office, 
Printing House Square, E.C. 

THE TRANSVAAL QUESTION. By Professor Edouard Naville. 
William Blackwood and Sons. 

Les Boers ET LES UITLANDERS. Par M. Yves Guyot, Ancien 
Ministre. Directeur du Siécle, Bruxelles. 

THE WAR AND ITs CAusEs. By G. P. Gooch, M.A. The Transvaal 
Committee, St. Ermin’s Mansions, Westminster. 

BLACKS AND WHITES IN SOUTH AFRICA. By H. R. Fox Bourne. 
P. S. King and Son. 

It is perhaps too much to expect that any narrative of South 
African history written at a moment when passion is at a 
white heat should be entirely free from bias or perversion. 
The articles recently published in the Times, and now collected 
into a pamphlet, are designed, as we learn from the introduc- 
tion, to make the history of South Africa better known to the 
great majority of Englishmen. We fear that they are only 
calculated to obscure the truth. It would be unreasonable to 
look to a pamphlet for a complete summary of a series of 
historical events. Buta miniature need not be a caricature, 
and to show what a strange proportion the different events in 
South African history bear to one another in the Times 
articles it is enough to mention that Mr. Rhodes’ name only 
occurs once in the whole pamphlet. The general argument 
of the pamphleteer is as follows :—Great Britain has always 
treated the Boers with generosity. The Boers for their part 
have never observed the Conventions. Their treatment of 
the blacks has not only been outrageous and revolting. It 
has raised up all kinds of difficulties and embarrassments for 
the British. The Boers have always meditated a great coup, 
as a result of which they hoped to find themselves the masters 
of South Africa. 

A few of the statements which form the basis of this 
judgment may be examined. We are told that the Zulu war 
was undertaken on behalf of the Boers. Now, whichever of 
the various pretexts yet advanced for picking a quarrel with the 
Zulus is accepted, each is equally fatal to the view of the Times 

The Zulus had certain barbarous customs, such as that of 
“ washing the spear,” which we argued were so repulsive as to 
oblige us to intervene. They had accumulated considerable 
military strength under Cetewayo, and we maintained that 
they had become a standing menace to Natal. The demands 
for the suppression of certain customs we presented as the 
condition upon which we would accept the award of the 
Boundary Com nission. We acted with a high hand. We 
provoked the fear and the resentment of the Zulus. And to 
represent the war which resulted as undertaken in the interests 
of the Boers is simply the most audacious hypocrisy. Until 
we annexed the Transvaal we actually encouraged the Zulus 
to quarrel with the Boers. 

The pamphleteer has a good deal to say about Bocr 
violations of the Conventions. He is singularly silent 
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about the stealing of the Kimberley mines from the Orange 
Free State. He recites the attempt of the Boers to 
set up Republics known as Stellaland and Goshen. He 
curiously omits to mention the encouragement which they 
received from Mr. Rhodes. He is indignant over the Boer 
treatment of the blacks. There is not a whisper of protest 
against the hideous practices of the Chartered Company. If 
that is the way to write history, no wonder that Mr. Fitz- 
patrick takes precedence of Dr. Theal and Mr. Bryce. It is 
perhaps natural that a writer in the Times should have 
very little to say about the Raid. As Miss Flora Shaw 
claimed to have worked the Colonial Office and to have 
played so effective a part in the organisation of the Raid, 
it is a pardonable modesty which induces the Times to ignore 
the letter of which the date was altered by Mr. Rhodes, which 
appeared in the Times itself, and other incidents in a con- 
spiracy in which it played so distinguished a part. All this is 
very natural. But there is something to complain of in such 
scant allusions as are made to that important event in South 
African history. We are told that “ it would be more accurate 
to say that the armament of the Transvaal produced the 
Jameson Raid than that the Jameson Raid produced the arma- 
ment of the Transvaal.” “Long before the date of the Raid 
the Transvaal Government had begun to arm,” &c. But 
against these statements must be set the evidence of Captain 
Younghusband, the Times’ representative in 1896, and of Major 
White. This is the kind of statement which is continually to 
be found in the pamphlet, quite unsupported by evidence. It 
is true that the Outlanders had already complained of arma- 
ments. But they were themselves almost in open revolt, and 
the armaments were natural defensive preparations. 

Lastly, the Pan-Dutch conspiracy is as large and as 
shadowy as ever :— 

“We know,” says this wiseacre, “something of their plans, 
and of the political propaganda which they were carrying on 
in the two British colonies, but with constitutional indifference 
to intrigue we allowed them to proceed.” 

Did we know something? Sir Alfred Milner has been unable 
to prove it. Mr. Balfour says the Cabinet knew no more 
than the man in the street. If the author of this pamphlet 
knows anything, why have we not the benefit of his know- 
ledge? There is no trace of it in his article. Altogether we 
fear that the effect of translating this pamphlet, in order to 
educate Continental opinion, vitiated as it is by assumptions 
here and suppressions there, will merely confirm that reputa- 
tion for bad faith for which we are already sufficiently indebted 
to the Times. 

Professor Naville, after giving a slight, superficial account 
of South African history, concludes that the Transvaal is 
fighting for a political life which consists in oppressing the 
blacks and making money out of foreigners. He does not 
explain to us why boys of sixteen and men of sixty think it 
worth while to give their blood for these objects. 

M. Yves Guyot, who has lent his powerful pen and great 
financial reputation to many and contradictory causes, is the 
only conspicuous advocate in France of Mr. Chamberlain's 
policy. One of the grounds of his support of violent inter- 
ference is the creation of economic monopolies in the Trans- 
vaal, which he represents (in opposition to the best legal 
opinion in England) to have been a breach of the Convention. 
Mr. Chamberlain, it will be recollected, was obliged to with- 
draw this very complaint against the Transvaal Government. 
M. Yves Guyot knows nothing of the licence of the Rhodesian 
papers, for he gravely tells us that there was no freedom of 
the Press in Johannesburg. For the rest his account of the 
negotiations is quite unhistorical and his justification of the 
Raid (which he humorously compares to Garibaldi’s invasion 
of Naples) does not increase our confidence in his judgment of 
moral problems. 

To repair the omissions of these accounts it is neces- 
sary to turn to the pamphlets written by Mr. Gooch and Mr. 
Fox Bourne. Mr. Gooch discusses the history of our relations 
with the Boers and examines some of the Outlanders’ griev- 
ances. He points out that the taxation of gold machinery is 
50 per cent. lower in the Transvaal than in Cape Colony. 
“Mr. Leonard, solicitor to the chief mine-owners, admitted 
before the South African Committee that he was making 
£10,000 a year, and that direct taxes, including his solicitor’s 
licensing, amounted to £100 a year.” In England his income 
tax alone would be over £450. Mr. Gooch’s detailed analysis 


of the charges against the Transvaal Government is an excel- 
lent piece of work. 

Mr. Fox Bourne throws some light on certain episodes of 
the treatment of the natives in South Africa which had been 
strangely ignored by the Times. He quotes Lord Glenelg’s 
comments on the Kaffir War of 1822 to 1835 :— 

“T doubt whether the history of modern Europe affords an 
example even of a single case in which, without some better 
pretext than that of mere retribution, any invaded people were 
ever subjected to the calamities which Colonel Smith here 
describes.” 

He points again to one extremely significant circumstance. 
During the four years of British rule in the Transvaal little or 
nothing was done to check that maltreatment of the natives 
there, of which we have heard so much. But the darkest 
passages in the history of our dealings with the natives occur 
in more recent years. The ruin of the Matabele, who were 
first duped and cajoled into making concessions to the Gold- 
fields Company, then deliberately provoked into war, and 
finally crushed with every circumstance of brutality, 
is a hideous tragedy of treachery and murder. Scarcely 
less revolting is the history of the Bechuana. Mr. Rhodes 
secured the transfer of British Bechuanaland to the Cape 
Colony in 1895. The Bechuanas had hitherto been loyal and 
law-abiding, but a small disturbance, which arose soon after 
the transfer, was made the excuse for a great campaign and 
massacre. Charges of rebellion were trumped up, and the 
miserable natives were hunted, shot down, or starved out. 
Nearly 2,000 were deported to Capetown. The Boers have 
never been able to match Mr. Rhodes’ exploits, and none of 
them can boast that they used dynamite to blow up the caves 
in which these wretched blacks, or “damned niggers,” as 
Mr. Rhodes has called them, had taken refuge. That master- 
piece of cold-blooded villainy stands to Mr. Rhodes’ credit. 
Mr. Fox Bourne also discusses the Glen Grey Act. He repro- 
duces the frank admissions of Earl Grey, Mr. Albu and the 
rest—that they wished to force niggers into their mines. He 
quotes Sir Richard Martin's description of the state of things 
in Rhodesia. His pamphlet is full of instructive detail which 
our bloodthirsty philanthropists would do well to master. And 
few people who have read it will not turn away with disgust 
from the repulsive hypocrisy with which a chivalrous protection 
for the weak is claimed as the object of this war by the organs 
and the admirers of the men who have desolated the 
territories of the Matabcle and the Bechuana with fire and 
sword, and whose murderous avarice has spared neither age 
nor sex. 


J. L. H. 





A FAMOUS HEAD MASTER. 


EDWARD THRING. By G. R. Parkin, C.M.G. London: Macmillan 
and Co, 


Ir is a pleasant exercise of the fancy to transplant a great man 
from the circumstances in which his greatness has shown itself 
and to consider if his qualities would have won him distinction 
in another walk of life. 

In the case of Edward Thring the comparison lies ready 
to our hand. “ What a soldier he would have made!” is the 
exclamation which continually rises to our lips as we read 
his life, and his successes as a schoolmaster were won in 
actions with which soldierly qualities have most to do. 

Thring was a general when, even before he came to 
Uppingham, he had marked down for himself the chief 
features of the campaign he meant to wage against the old 
school system. He was a general when, amidst continual 
opposition, he was slowly forming his small band, and inspir- 
ing it with the confidence of eventual victory. He was a 
general conspicuously in his famous exploit of mobilising 
Uppingham at Bath. And besides all this, it was as a general 
that he inspired that personal loyalty without which he 
counted all positive results as nothing, and was able to com- 
bine in himself the two qualitics of paternal fondness and 
uncompromising severity. 

Had Thring actually adopted the army as a profession 
and risen to high command it can hardly be doubted that he 
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would, like the greatest soldiers, have been worshipped by his 
but it is at least probable that, like Napoleon, he 
would have had to face dissension on his staff. The Upping- 
ham masters, who sacrificed so much in loyal obedience to 
their indomitable chief, must occasionally have felt that, 
though their legal claims were invariably respected and their 
expectations never belied, they could have wished for more 
confidence in their good intentions and more consideration 
for their fears. It is quite true that Thring invariably showed 
more consideration for others than he did for himself ; but 
the great general aims less at satisfying the claims of abstract 
justice than at securing the willing co-operation of his subor- 
dinates ; and in this task Thring confesses himself to have been, 
but partially successful. 

The fact is that Thring was, and knew himself to be 
essentially an autocrat. It was his “ self-sufficiency,” in the 
Aristotelian, or rather Pauline, sense of the word, which 
accounts for the greatness alike of his work and of the opposi- 
tion it aroused. So far as the journals which form a very 
large part of this volume are any guide, he did little while at 
Uppingham to form his opinions by those of others. With 
the solitary exception of Ruskin, no modern classic of later 
date than Chaucer finds a mention ; and a passing reference 
to Czesar is the only trace of classical study, apart, of course, 
from actual school work. It would be absurd to argue from 
this to an absence of literary interest in the man who inspired 
Lewis Nettleship, but it reveals an independence which is 
altogether characteristic. This independence prepares us in 
the political sphere to find the ardent reformer denouncing 
the very appearance of Governmental pressure in clementary 
education and describing himself truly as “a _ Radical- 
Conservative.” 

If we turn to Thring’s work for and in education, the 
Radical side of him is the one which we find uppermost ; and 
it must be allowed that singular opportunities as a Radical 
reformer were opened to one who was a boy at Eton in the 
days of “ Long Chamber” and “ Montem,” and an under- 
graduate at King's before that college allowed its scholars to 
be examined by the University. At Uppingham he sought 
and by hard struggles obtained a field for putting into practice 
the ideas which his curious experiences had led him to form. 
First and foremost among these ideas came the paramount 
obligation “to do something for every boy” which his Eton 
tutor had seemed to him to be honestly attempting to fulfil 
under an impossible system. Again, convinced as he was 
that “the reason boys are sent from home is not the teaching,” 
he felt an obligation to make school something better than 
home as a place for training. Hence came his long and 
arduous struggles with “the almighty wall”—his name for 
building operations in general—and his constant endeavours 
by pictures, music, gardening, and above all by the limitation 
of numbers in each house to make school really a place where 
something “ better than home” could be found. This limi- 
tation of houses was a “fundamental” over which Thring 
quarrelled with his housemasters and disputed with his 
governors, much as Cromwell wrangled with his Parliaments, 
and his constant laments over their blindness to its value 
recall the Protector’s grief at the shortsightedness of mankind, 
It is not difficult to see Thring’s point, that a home has 
inevitable limits of size, to overstep which is to rob it of its 
character. 

On these lines he built the great school which will be for 
ever associated with his name. Facts are, it has been said, as 
a rule unheeded by friends and misused by enemies; but 
malice itself can make little capital out of the plain facts of 
Thring’s career at Uppingham. He found the school with 
twenty-five boys, one master, and one salaried undermaster ; 
he raised its numbers in fifteen years to the limits he had him- 

elf assigned to its growth, and kept it there till his death ; he 

enriched it with all the buildings necessary even for his high 
standard of material efficiency ; he accomplished all this in 
the face of hindrances and difficulties of every kind, and he 
died a poor man. 

Of the higher results of his work, the results which he him- 
self would most have valued, statistics cannot be given. He 
loved the school of his creation with a soldier-like loyalty 
which made him stigmatise as “deserters” those who yielded 
to an excusable alarm for its health, and describe service there 
to a would-be colleague as “a soldier's place in no mean 


troops ; 





regiment.” This trust and loyalty of his were repaid by a 
trustand loyalty then, and perhaps since, unparalleled between 
boys and their head master. “There is now not one bad boy 


here of any age,” was his claim in 1861, and if a larger expe- 
rience, or, at any rate, larger numbers denied him the power 
of making the statement in later years, it represents the work- 
ing ideal which was ever consciously before him. 

He did not claim infallibility, he said, but “1 understand a 
ruler’s responsibility and accept it.” This ciear statement, 
together with his constant plea for “freedom for the skilled 
workman,” as against the tyranny of Governments and 
examiners, constitutes his claim to gratitude from those high 
in educational office. By all teachers he should be held in 
reverence as one of the first to raise every detail and every 
subject of school life to its true honour and importance ; and 
by all Englishmen as the most original and not the least 
successful of those who have handled the typically English 
problem of public school life. 

Mr. Parkin—whom we may be forgiven as identifying 
with the like-minded Canadian schoolmaster whose visit did so 
much to cheer Thring in 1874—has done his work thoroughly 
well, and we cannot doubt that in this, its cheaper form, his 
book will find many readers among the large and widespread 
classes who have profited, directly or indirectly, from the work 
of Edward Thring. 


C. A. ALINGTON. 


ARCHBISHOP BENSON ON THE BOOK OF 
REVELATION. 


THE ApocaLypseE. An Introductory Study of the Revelation of St. 
John the Divine. By Edward White Benson, sometime Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Macmillan and Co. 


“ Tr it ever sees the light many will think it a very odd book.” 
So reflected the author in 1896, and if he was referring to the 
style and general arrangement, we should say that he had good 
grounds for his apprehension. As an elucidation of a book of 
the Bible it must be confessed that it puts unwonted hindrances 
in the reader's, not to say the critic's, way. Not much need 
be said of the odd pedantry which wi// call an Analysis a 
“ Breviate” and refer to “side Gospels” (as if that would 
convey any meaning to those who did not already know the 
force of the original !); for these things, alas! we are accus- 
tomed to in many learned writers to this day. But in addition 
to these oddities, those who know the late Archbishop's other 
writings will expect an oddness peculiar to himself. His 
phrases suggest nothing so much as a student's pencil notes 
jotted down, as he reads, to preserve the exact shape of his 
thought in the shortest and most pregnant words possible. 
Such material, though indispensable for the literary worker 
himself, will necessarily appear forced and bewildering to other 
eyes ; and, in this case, many will feel that the interest which 
always attaches to the workings of an original mind is 
preserved at the expense of the clearness and convincingness 
that belong to a careful and chastened style. Let any one 
compare the appendix on the “Identification of the Wild 
Beast of the Abyss with Nero and Others” with any of those 
“Catenae” of opinion on a special point of exegesis which 
Lightfoot used to give us, and he will see the difference that 
may be made by the dress in which facts are presented. The 
learning is doubtless the same, but in the one case the reader's 
confidence is severely shaken by the fancifulness of expres- 
sion with which it is flaunted in his face. In this connection 
we should like to offer a respectful protest against such 
sentences as the following :— 
“ If any reader of the Apocalypse who has studied its expres- 
sion and the force of this introduction can think that this 
verse 5 is the finish of the salutation, and that 6 pdprus 6 mores 
Kt A - « is anignorant slip —he must 
think so.” 
This may be “ characteristic,” but we venture to think it is out 
of place in a Biblical study. 

We gladly turn from these necessary, if ungrateful, 
criticisms to an acknowledgment of the great interest and 
yalue of the book which Miss Benson now gives to the world 
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pretty much in the form which it would presumably have 
taken had the distinguished author lived to publish it himself. 
It expressly disclaims being an interpretation. It is only “a 
presentment of the structure of the book and of the funda- 
mental principles of its interpretation.” That being so, we 
cannot complain that it sometimes leaves us in doubt as to 
crucial points of explanation on which we should be glad to 
have light thrown. But there can be no question of the gain 
that it is, merely to have this difficult book “ written out fair,” 
as it is in this handsome volume. The Letters to the Seven 
Churches, for instance, are quite a different thing when exhi- 
bited in their proper structure of correspondence between Title, 
Charge, and Reward, from what they are in the uniform verse- 
division of the Authorised Version. The accurate, if sometimes 
slightly pedantic, translation of the Westcotto-Hortian text is 
also a great help to the imagination. We have defined for us 
the different actors in the drama, the voices, and the seven 
choric songs which divide the action, each of these being 
shown to have its appropriate structure—threefold, sevenfold, 
or fourfold—according as it represents the comment of the 
elders, the angels, or creation. But the Archbishop is not 
content with exhibiting structure; the lines and limits of 
interpretation also are not obscurely laid down both in his 
own careful Essay IV. on “ Apocalypse,” and in the “ Aphor- 
isms from Auberlen,” which he quotes from a book published 
in Edinburgh in 1856, and which in their aphoristic 
form of comment remind us strongly of Luther's Table 
Talk. The inquiry into the meaning of Apocalypse or Revela- 
tion proceeds on what we believe to be the only scientific 
method in this, as also in the question of miracles—viz., the 
comparison of the recorded experiences of the men of that 
dav, rather than the consideration of what is possible in our 
own time ; and it results in the conclusion that in St. John’s 
Apocalypse, as well as in the scattered apocalypses referred to 
in the New Testament, we have an actual “unveiling” of 
spiritual facts, the material on which Christian “ gnosis”—the 
insight into the rationale of such facts—of which the bulk of 
the New Testament consists, worked as a basis. It is doubt- 
lcss this character of the Apocalypse as an immediate revela- 
tion of the spiritual facts surrounding our earthly life that 
has made it the peculiar sport of that respectable profanity 
which searches out allusions to particular persons and events 
which happen to interest it at the moment. But Archbishop 
Benson, in agreement here with the best recent commentators, 
will have nothing to say to those who read Napoleon or Mr. 
Gladstone between the lines of this book. It is only “ unseen 
beings” that are unveiled in the awe-inspiring scene, together 
with certain abstractions, representing tendencies operating 
on the religious history of mankind. The Revelation of 
St. John— 

“Was not a vision of events to appear dotted on the face of 
history after many ages. It was the Apocalypse, the unveiling 
to a great mind of the New Age then beginning. Jesus was 
from that moment to be a factor and agent in the world’s life 
and to have every power in it arrayed against Him ... . 
The book is the carrying out of Christ's Word to the High 
Priest, ‘From henceforth, from this very moment you will see 
the Son of Man seated on the right hand of Power and coming 
upon the clouds of the heaven.’ ”’ 

It must be added that there is another method of interpreta- 
lion which the broad outlook of the ecclesiastical statesman 
refuses to entertain—that which interprets the visions as 
referring to definite events of the first age of the Church ; and, 
as we have seen, the identification of anti-Christ with Nero 
and others has an appendix devoted to its demolition, With- 
out entering into any discussion of this aspect of the problem, 
we will only make the obvious remark that a book like the 
Apocalypse must have roots in the past, which cannot safely 
be ignored altogether ; and if there is any side on which this 
study is open to criticism as inadequate within its own 
sphere, it is on the side of the human circumstances—both 
linguistic and historical—of the great Unveiling, of which it 
treats. 

But after all it is the practical interpretation of the 
Apocalypse—if practical be not taken to mean petty or pro- 
fane—that really matters. It is to be hoped that this edition, 
bearing a distinguished name, and offering substantial help to 
the student, may encourage some to take up again a book 
from which they have been frightened both by its inherent 
difficulties and by the futility of commentators upon it, If so, 


it will not be the least of the debts we owe to Archbishop 
Benson. To show the way in which this mine may be 
profitably worked by thoughtful men, whatever their particular 
religious label, we cull a few pregnant sayings from different 
parts of the study, illustrating various “ spiritual facts” revealed 
in the Apocalypse. 

The Christian “ unveiling” of the character of God :— 


“If God's love does not exhibit the identity of His Will with 
the law of righteousness by severing from life the transgressor 
who turns from but cannot undo his deed, will He exhibit it upon 
Himself? He does. He puts away sin by sacrificing Himself.” 


On the worse than uselessness of an external Christianisation:— 


“ The woman in influencing the whole world permits herself 
to be influenced by it, thus committing adultery. For this 
reason her universality and Catholicity is not like that of the 
Jerusalem we look for, it is the universality and cosmo-polity of 
Babylon.” 


And on the hostile principles in general :— 


“ St. John is a Seer who sees within all the beneficence and 
majesty of Government, behind all the wealth and grace of 
society, a spirit sitting which is dead against the Christ. He is the 
giver of truth about all those most potent influences which work 
under the life of all society, miking merchandise of virtue and 
vice, of truth and policy ; influences which work wonders in 
the life of civilisation as we know it, and seem bright with 
undying fire; influences which have their seal not only in 
hostile anti-Christian religions or in old Rome, but in powerful 
Churches reformed or unreformed, and no less in sects which 
have revolted from dogmas and which do not permit their 
apostles to declaim against selfishness and greed.” 





THE IMAGE AND THE REAL, 


PINK AND SCARLET; or, Hunting as a School for Soldiering. 
By Brevet Lieut.-Colonel Alderson, P.S.C. London: William 
Heinemann. 


THERE is scarcely any man who hunts who will not read _ this 
book with interest ; no soldier, a term which includes yeoman 
and volunteers, can afford to be without it. It was, indeed, 
with a certain sense of weariness that we took up the smart 
volume, Another book on horses and riding, and there are so 
many. But this one, we found, was different from the others ; 
it was new in its idea and practical in the working out of that 
idea. In nearly every paragraph there was food for thought, 
from every chapter something to be learned. What we have 
all talked about for so many years Colonel Alderson has done. 
If we have been hunting men we have justified the time and 
money spent on our favourite sport by declaiming about its 
usefulness to the cause of horse-breeding and the training of 
the horse soldier. We all remember the delightful request 
that Lord Rosebery’s sons made to him before he addressed 
the Eton boys, not to say anything about the battle of Waterloo 
and the playing fields. Yet we find ourselves scarcely able to 
help paraphrasing it with epigrams about Paardeberg and the 
Leicestershire hunting grounds. And the best of it is that we 
are right, and that the hunting field has proved an excellent 
training ground for cavalry soldiers and yeomanry, But 
though we may be convinced of our combined utility and 
patriotism while following our favourite sport, yet at such 
times we have so much the appearance of enjoying ourselves 
that we are not sorry to be fortified by so clear and persuasive 
a writer as Colonel Alderson, who shows us how, while we 
hunt, we are training for scouts, for Staff officers, and even for 
service in the Commissariat or the A.S.C. But there are 
others besides young officers who may read Pink and Scarlet 
with profit: the authorities at the War Office, if indeed 
they can learn anything, Commanding Ojficers who are 
anxious to prove their own zeal by curtailing the pleasures of 
their subalterns, the kind of men who say: “We do not do 
much ourselves, but look how hard we work our officers.’ 
Such men grudge hunting leave, but after reading this book they 
should know better. Then parents and guardians who might 
be tempted to think a hunter a superfluity, even an extrava- 
gance, will learn here that it is a usefel, if not necessary means 
to qualify their sons to become in their turn distinguished and 
successful leaders. Lastly, masters of hounds and hunt com- 
mittees should make things easy in the matter of subscriptions 
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for young soldiers. ‘There are one or two hunts very well 
situated for soldiers, whose patriotism in this matter leaves a 
great deal to be desired. There are but few farmers who would 
grudge the all but imperceptible addition to the field and the 
damage done by the young soldiers who are all the time 
learning to defend the country they ride over. 

Now to turn to the book itself, the scope and aim of which 
can be gathered from the following passage. The author has 
just referred to a new “notion” which has lately been started 
in the Russian cavalry. Men in the ranks who are chosen for 
their horsemanship, power to overcome difficulties and dash, 
are trained as scouts by a specially selected officer, who must 
himself be a hunting man 

“Instances of the use of horsemanship and of ‘ hunting 
education’ to the soldier might be multiplied ad nauseam ; 
perhaps however it would be more convincing to the dis- 
believers if they would ask the soldiers of the present daya 
few questions. Let them ask the young cavalry officer what 
cave him that eve for country which enables him to say to 
himself confidently :—‘ Ah! that’s Middle wood,’ or, ‘ By Jove ! 

I must take the squadron to the right, those willows mean 

water,’ or ‘We must take a pullin this heavy ground or the 

horses will be blown,’ or ‘ The troopers will just be able to get 

safely over this fence Or ask him how does he manage to 
keep his head and see which is the best way to go with such 
a rush of men and horses behind him? Again, how did he 
learn to tell when his horses are fit and when they are not, 
when they are tired and when they are fresh ? 


Then Colonel Alderson takes the young subaltern, already 
a sportsman at heart and aspiring to be a soldier, by the hand 


as it were, and teaches him all he has to do. The author is 
very strong on the subject of smart dressing, and quotes the 
saying of Colonel “ Charlie” Brown to his subalterns 


‘If you fellows hunt and race I will have you properly 
dressed Think of mv feelings if it comes to a coroner's 
inquest and you are laid out badly turned out 
But it is a book to be read alike by those who are inte- 

rested insport and soldiering and by those who doubt whether 
the love of athletics is really so beneficial as we claim that it 
is. Yet the officer who hunts must be the natural leader for 
men who play cricket and football. 


T. F. DALe. 


SOME HIGHER CRITICISM. 


THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL IN EXILE By Karl Budde, Professor 
American Lectures on the History 
Londen : Putnam's Sons 
THE HEBREW TRAGEDY By Colonel Conder, Author of “The 
Hittites and their Language. London : Blackwood 


of Theology in Strassburg 
of Religions. Fourth Series 


ALTHOUGH one of these little volumes is of greater value than 
the other, they both belong to that class of literature which 
attempts to narrate the ancient history of the Jews from the 
standpoint of the modern historian. That religious persons 
like the authors of these two books, writing for religious 
persons, should set themselves such a task is one of those 
things that make it possible to hope that in some respects 
progress is still in quiet operation. It is a far cry from 
Gibbon’s public to Professor Budde’s. The real value of the 
point of view of Professor Budde’s work, which is now so 
extremely common in Protestant countries that it has got 
down to text-books, and “ series” volumes like this, is that it 
attords a common ground of interest and enthusiasm for 
sceptical and non-sceptical persons. The Old Testament, at 
any rate, has ceased to be the shibboleth for slaying one 
another at the fords, and has again become the common 
heritage of serious minded persons. The Bible is the best 
written and the worst-compiled history in the world; it there- 
fore both repays and requires infinite study from infinitely 
numerous points of view. 

Renan’s Histoire du Peuple d'Israel stands at the head of 
this class of literature for beauty and suggestiveness. ‘That 
great work both loses and gains much, as against English or 
German rivals, from the nationality of its author. It was 
written by a man who, though no mean scholar in the subject, 
had not been born with the ideas of the Bible in his blood, 
and who wrote for a race which is libellously accused of 






believing “Isaie” to be a“ grand poéte Anglais.” But for a 
people who have got the Bible in their blood it is particularly 
necessary to be reminded that the history of Israel turned on 
real historical events and movements such as those of any 
other history ; though it is even more essential to perceive that, 
partly by means of, partly in spite of, those ordinary historical 
events, a new idea of personal religion was evolved, at first by 
individuals, finally by the majority of the nation. 

The first half of Professor Budde’s book is, of course, con- 
troversy—who shall decide when doctors disagree? It is 
about the eighth century, with the Prophets, that any certainty 
begins. Here Professor Budde has grasped the essential 
points so clearly that we somewhat regret he has not further 
expanded the last chapter of the book, and been at pains to 
drive his points home more forcibly : 

“ Jeremiah's proper activity does not begin until the reign of 
Jehoiakim, the unworthy son of Josiah. In the very beginning 
of this King’s reign the Prophet opposes the faith in the 
inviolability of the Temple (ch vii., cf. ch. xxvi Such trust 
is vain if men at the same time steal and murder, commit 
adultery and perjure themselves, sacrifice to the Baal and 
follow after strange gods (vii. 9) All burnt offerings and 
sacrifices are vain, for Yahweh had not demanded sacrifice 
from His people when He led it out of Egypt, but obedience 
and walking in the way of God (vii. 21-23) 

“ We here stand at a decisive turning point. In these words 
of Jeremiah prophetism declares the compact with the priest 
hood which it had made in Deuteronomy to be null and void 
It goes its own way again, alone, the way which Amos had 
long ago prepared. Salvation is to be expected not from laws 
and external ordinances, but only from conversion of the heart 
and will to a true morality. The direct continuation of these 
assertions lies in the latter prophecy (xxxi. 31-34), in which, 
over against the old covenant, Jeremiah sets a new covenant, 
which is to be written in the heart and mind of the House ot 
Israel. 

“ He uttered repeated warnings against alliance with Egypt, 
but in vain. He urged the last weak King, Zedekiah, again 
and again, to surrender Jerusalem to the Chaldeans, so as at 
least to save his own life and the lives of his people, but all 
Was in vain.” 


After his prophecies of the fall of the Kingdom had come 
true— 

“ Those who had been carried off captive with Jehoiakim 
cherish in the far off land sanguine hopes of the speedy fall of 
the Chaldean kingdom and of a return home. But Jeremiah 
writes a letter to them in which he blasts all these hopes, and 
exhorts the exiles to make themselves comfortable in the 
foreign land. They must build houses and plant gardens, 
contract marriages and bring up children, seek the prosperity 
of the land of their exile and pray for it, for a better fate is not 
allotted them (xxix. 4 ff.). 

“For this attitude Jeremiah was denounced before the 
Jerusalem authorities, and to it he is indebted for the reputation 
of being a bad patriot, a reputation which has clung to him up 
to this day. It is true that he does not appear to attach the 
slightest value to those great blessings of a people—freedom 
and power. Nowhere in his discourses do we find the hope 
of a splendid future, of a restoration of the kingdom, and 
other glittering expectations such as we meet with in othe 
prophets. 

“ A step of immeasurable importance has here been taken, 
the step prepared by Amos and Hosea. The religion of Israel 
has been detached from the nation’s existence. Israel does not 
need any more to be an independent people in order to be sure 
of Yahweh's favour and to enjoy his blessings.” 

There is no doubt that Jeremiah’s opposition to the 
political existence of the Jewish nation was premature. The 
return from the Captivity and the period of renewed inde- 
pendence was necessary to stamp the new religion more 
deeply into the average Jew, before the prophet’s estimate of 
the real future of Israel could be realised in history. But 
perhaps no one effort of the human imagination has been 
greater or more fruitful of noble results than the clear per- 
ception first formed by Jeremiah in surroundings so unpro- 
pitious, that the ultimate value of life lies in the human mind 
and not in society, nationality or politics. To Jeremiah it 
might have been well to point out the limitation; to the 
modern world it is well to point out the truth. 

Colonel Conder’s book is a short picturesque sketch of 
the people of Israel intended for the reiigious public. The 
Colonel's knowledge of the Holy Land and liberality of view 
is perhaps more profound than his literary instinct :— 

“Such was the victory of Barak over Sisera, the captain of 
the host of Hazor. The iron chariots of Jabin were posted 
beside the winding Kishon, and in the oak-woods of Harosheth, 
under the dark ridge of Carmel. The northern tribes, long 
oppressed, gathered courage to rebel, and met on the slopes of 
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that strange round hill of Tabor, which stands alone above the 
plains at the swampy springs where Kishor rises. With all 
their ancient vigour they charged down on the chariots, and 
drove them into the boggy stream ; and Sisera fled eastward 
to the rolling plateau above Gennesaret, where Heber the 
Kenite had pitched his tent. The savage revenge of Jael has 
often been said to disgrace the Hebrews, who so strongly 
praised her for the murder of a fugilive and a guest ; but if the 
Jewish writers of later times are not mistaken, the fault lay, not 
with her, but with the lawless Sisera himself, who rewarded 
with violence her proffered hospitality. Some hint of this may 
even be found in Deborah's song of triumph, which is the 
second great lyric of the Hebrews, preserving to us a picture 
of their society and religion about a century after the 
conquest :— ; 

Since Pharaohs tyrannised 

In Israel, 

That the people spent themselves, 

Bless ye Yehuah. 

Hear, O ye kings ; 

And listen, O ye princes ; 

I to Yehuah, 

Even I am singing ; 

Praising Yehuah, 

Elohim of Israel. 

Yehuah, at Thy going 

On Thy way from Se-ir, 

From the field of Edom, 

Earth thereat trembled ; 

Yea the heavens dropped, 

The clouds dropped their waters, 

Mountains were melted 

By the face of Yehuah ; 

Yea even Sinai, 

By the face of Yehuah 

Elohim of Israel. 
Still the religious public might fare a great deal worse. 


G. M. TREVELYAN. 





LIBERAL UNIONISM AND MINOR MATTERS. 


MEMORIES AND IMPRESSIONS. By George C. Brodrick, Warden of 
Merton College, Oxford. London: James Nisbet and Co. 


THOSE readers who know Mr. Brodrick’s name and any- 
thing of his history cannot but be slightly disappointed, we 
believe, with these memoirs. We do not complain—far, 
indeed, from that—because he has not served up to the public 
an undigested mass of observations and anecdotes; still less 
are we inclined to grumble because he is not sensational or 
entertaining at the expense of accuracy and common sense. 
There is relevancy and sequence in all he writes, and his treat- 
ment of every matter he touches is distinguished by complete- 
ness of information and by style. But we take exception to the 
plan of the work, and for this reason ; it is too much a work of 
autobiography. It is true that Mr. Brodrick, in his preface, 
sets out by disclaiming such a character for his volume, and 
mentioning two or three excellent reasons why it should not 
have that character. We can only give it as our unprejudiced 
opinion that he has, in spite of himself, imparted too much of 
that character to his book; and we deplore the fact for the 
very same reasons as prompted his own unfulfilled intention. 
It is a good thing to be thorough in all one does; but when 
it comes to writing memoirs, it is well to restrict oneself to 
matters which, treated thoroughly, are likely to arouse 
interest in other bosoms than the writer's own. Nor can 
we forbear to express one other general criticism. When 
a man who has lived in the great world, who has taken 
an eager part in political affairs, and who has wielded 
a versatile pen upon the most powerful journal in the 
world for some twelve years, comes to write a book with such 
a title as this, we open it with pleasant anticipations of 
informing and improving our minds bya series of valuable 
comments upon the history of the period limited in that title. 
What do we find? A great deal about Ireland, certainly, but 
little or nothing about any other question of equal or higher 
importance. Nothing, for instance, about the repeal of the 
Corn Laws or the Chartists; nothing about the Coup d'Ltat, 
the Crimean War, the Mutiny, the liberation of Italy, the 
American Civil War (save ten lines on page 145), the rise 
of Germany, the second Reform Bill, and the Franco- 


Prussian War—these are a few of the subjects, and there are 
many more, that we expected to find dealt with. Is a man to 
confine himself, in writing memoirs, to those matters in which 
he was immediately and personally involved? We cannot 
see why, and we know not how a Times leader writer can 
hold such an opinion. But we are unable to discover any 
other principle that justifies the strange reticences and the 
more strange dilations upon unimportant topics of Mr. 
Brodrick’s book. 

However, when he does handle a subject of any weight, 
such as Home Rule or University politics, Mr. Brodrick is 
eminently sound and interesting. We say sound, because his 
views are the fruit of thought and conviction. That our own 
are not in agreement with them is perhaps due, as they say 
at inquests, to natural causes. Mr. Brodrick isa Conservative ; 
he is more; he is a Liberal Unionist, bringing to the support 
of that all-embracing principle a passionate fervour rarely 
found in academic society. Like the rest of his political race, 
he followed Gladstone until Home Rule was adopted ; but on 
that happening he not only left the leader and the party, but 
also renounced the general policy and the specific measures 
in which he had formerly acquiesced. Perhaps we do him an 
injustice ; but it looks as if Home Rule had been a godsend 
to the Warden, as it certainly was to a number of people who 
feared the spirit of the age, and much wanted a chance to 
throw off their party allegiance with decency. Unwilling to 
declare outright their rather vague and sentimental but very 
powerful feeling against the steady democratic development 
of Liberal policy, they clutched at the opportunity afforded 
by a grand question of firm shape, upon which a high, a 
sincere, and a very definite line could be taken. It looks 
foolish to withdraw, with many explanations, from our party 
on account of a tendency, a spirit, a gradual and almost 
impalpable growth of ideas, which took place, so to speak, 
while our political backs were turned ; but it looks wise to 
start back before a concrete proposal suddenly produced, and 
fling out of the party in a transport of indignation, crying 
warnings as we go. 

So it was that the Liberals in whom the sense of states- 
manship had long been getting duller found themselves bowed 
out of the front door instead of being obliged to hide on the 
premises or escape by the back window. Whether Home 
Rule was right or wrong, this much is clear in the light of 
subsequent events; that it disembarrassed the party of a 
number of those who were unprepared to accept the legitimate 
political consequences of Reform, and were not sorry at the 
chance of withdrawing without awakening attention to their 
own past want of foresight. They did not desert to the 
enemy, “deprecating the immediate fusion of Liberal 
Unionists into the Conservative party and claiming for them a 
right to stand before the world as the legitimate ‘heirs and 
representatives of the great historical Literal party,’” as Mr. 
Brodrick said at Oxford in 1888; a view which would appear 
singular if seriously put forward to-day, when “fusion” (that 
useful word so suggestive of a wise submission to irresistible 
moral forces) has taken place. There is no longer any reason 
why Mr. Brodrick or any of his political friends should 
restrain themselves in speaking of “the hollowness, as well 
as the wickedness, of Mr. Gladstone’s attempt to set instinct 
above reason and popular ignorance against cultivated opinion” 
(p. 328), or in proclaiming that, if they “had ever felt any 
confidence in his judgment or true statesmanship, it would 
have been finally shattered by his passionate and one-sided 
agitation on the so-called Bulgarian atrocities,” that “ appalling 
exhibition of unwisdom and injustice” (p. 239). 

We have found it hard to arrive at any plain conclusion 
as to Mr. Brodrick’s views upon Ireland, much as he has 
written on the subject. If we ask him what he proposes 
should be done he tells us that— 

“ All the legitimate aims and aspirations of Irish patriotism 
could be far better satisfied by a wise development of Pitt's 
Irish policy, by ‘a vigorous assertion of Imperial authority, 
combined with an unprejudiced and sympathetic regard for 
Irish interests and feelings.’ ”’ 

But who is to be the judge of “legitimacy” in Irish aims and 
aspirations ? Mr. Gladstone himself never used a more cautious 
phrase than this. And which policy of Pitt's is to be wisely 
developed? That preceding or that following 1798? As for 
the “ Irish interests and feglings” which are to be so tenderly 
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studied, we find our author speaking on p. 234 of “ the unrest, 
discontent and love of anarchy which have been the curse of 
Ireland for so many centuries,” and telling us on p. 329 that 
of Irish institutions, all of which were given her by 
England— 

“ There is not one which is not grossly abused at this very 
moment by Irishmen, who seem to eonsider an incapacity for 
the honest exercise of civil rights a title and qualification for 
the duties of national self-government.” 

Furthermore, Mr. Brodrick sees nothing but “a new and 
ruinous departure” in the policy of killing Home Rule by 
kindness. Irish County Councils, he considers, have, in all 
probability, “surrendered the key of the Unionist position.” 
Finally, let us quote from Mr. Brodrick’s article entitled 
“Plain Facts about Ireland,” published in 1888, the following 
passage :— 

“ We have seen, in the first place, that Irish nationality is a 
past that was never present ; that whatever sense of national 
unity Ireland now possesses, and all its free institutions, it owes 
to English rule ; that it never had a national Parliament worthy 
of the name till it was admitted to partnership in the Imperial 
Parliament ; that its wise surrender of a nominal legislative 
independence was not the nefarious intrigue conjured up by 
Mr. Gladstone, and was justified by the results ; that Ireland 
has made great progress in everything but loyalty under the 
Union, and is now as truly self-governed as any part of Great 
Britain ; that the Vice-Royalty and the ‘ Castle system’ are no 
monuments or instruments of oppression, but rather inter- 
mediate links between the Central Executive and the Irish 
people ; that Ireland actually enjoys and constantly abuses 
local franchises and institutions nearly the same as those of 
Great Britain ; that ‘ public opinion’ in the English sense does 
not exist in Ireland; and that if intermittent ‘coercion’ has 
failed, the failure of conciliation has been still more signal and 
significant.” 

“These conclusions,” says Mr. Brodrick, “seem to me 
even now worthy of repetition and consideration.” We 
can extract only one meaning from this and the rest 
of his remarks upon Irish policy: England must return 
to Coercion; and not “intermittent,” half-hearted, relent- 
ing Coercion such as Ireland has enjoyed aforetime, but 
a perpetual, uniform and galling domination. If he means 
that, we can only trust ourselves so far as to say we do not 
agree with him. If he does not, we are sorry to have failed in 
our efforts to apprehend him. We are clear, however, upon 
one point, and that is, that in all his book there is no kind or 
magnanimous word said for the Irish people ; that contempt 
and hostility seem to have dictated every sentence bearing 
upon them and their destinies. So longas such a spirit as this 
exists among public men and is openly avowed by them, 
there will be an Irish difficulty, and even an Irish danger. 

Mr. Brodrick’s Conservatism is of that nobler kind which 
distrusts innovation, not because he has private interests that 
may suffer, but because he discerns in every new departure of 
this changing time a new peril to society. He has numerous 
digs at the Oxford Movement and its outcome, he hits out 
viciously at Socialism, and he has a highly discreditable but, 
we believe, quite fanciful explanation of the “ unholy alliance 
between young priests and Social Democrats” which he sees 
in existence to-day. We notice, by the way, that the book 
advertised upon the page facing Mr. Brodrick’s concluding 
words, which contain a final denunciation of Socialism, is the 
“ Ruskin” of Mr. Hobson, well known to our readers and to 
the Fabian Society. With some of his dislikes we thoroughly 
sympathise. His hatred of militarism shows the force of early 
Liberal training, and his none too strongly stated objection to 
Oxford being gradually transformed into an attractive social 
centre is felt by very many who cherish an ideal in respect of 
that University. 

Mr. Brodrick occupies in his college and in the esteem of 
all who come into contact with him a position which we 
cannot think so unenviable as he seems inclined now and 
then to consider it. Disappointed, as these memoirs tell us, 
in his Parliamentary ambitions (in the pursuit of which, we 
understand, at least one Front Bench statesman rendered 
assistance as an undergraduate) he does not appear to have 
heartily reconciled himself to any other way of life. But we 
believe that many of those who have devoted themselves with 
the purest of intentions to the cares of State may be counted 
fortunate if they can claim at the end of their labours to have 
done as much good as it falls in the way of the head of a 
college to do, 

E. C, 


THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS, 


An article in the North American Review, by a British 
officer, on the “ Responsibility of Cecil Rhodes,” is bound to 
attract attention. We are told in an editorial note that “the 
writer is a well known officer who has taken an active part in 
the war, and who undoubtedly expresses the views of his 
brother officers.” There is nothing very new in the article, 
and it is chiefly remarkable as confirming on presumably good 
authority the conjectures which most observers had pre- 
viously formed as they followed the several dislocations of the 
original plan of campaign. The “British Officer” begins 
with accusations, for which he offers no proofs, against the 
loyalty of the Cape Ministry. His charges against Mr. 
Rhodes differ from his charges against Mr. Schreiner's 
colleagues, in that they are supported by evidence. He 
first accuses Mr. Rhodes of deliberately misleading the 
sritish nation, so as to bring about the present war in South 
Africa “for his own personal aggrandizement and the fulfil- 
ment of his ambitious schemes.” Readers of Mr. Hobson's 
book and of Mr. Rhodes’ speeches have probably satisfied 
themselves on this point some time ago. The writer 
goes on to quote against him his declaration last 
summer that there would be no war. This declaration 
is regarded as a deliberate falsehood. For Mr. Rhodes must 
have known the extent of the Boer preparations. The effect 
of this deception is explained. According to the writer the 
mounted Boers could not have moved through their country 
in any numbers between June and September, on account of 
the want of grass to feed their horses :— 

“Had Great Britain taken action in July or August an 
adequate force would have been thrown into Natal before the 
soers could have mustered in sufficient numbers to overwhelin 
that colony.” 
Mr. Rhodes’ next service to his country was effected from 
beleaguered Kimberley. General Buller intended to repair the 
blunders due to the unhappy interference of the civil 
authorities in Natal by sending all his available troops as they 
arrived to the relief of Ladysmith. But keeping in view his 
original scheme of an advance through the Orange Free 
State, he collected a large depot of supplies at Orange River, 
and sent Lord Methuen to De Aar with a division to advance 
to Orange River. All would have gone well but for the 
unlucky skill of a despatch runner from Kimberley about 
the middle of November. The runner brought dispatches 
from the military authority in Kimberley reporting the 
town to be secure. But he also brought a despatch 
from a far more important authority than any general, 
and in that despatch Mr. Rhodes (thinking of his next 
De Beers shareholders’ meeting ?) demanded that a relief 
column should be sent to Kimberley before the end of the 
month. There was, of course, no question of disobedience. 
Consequently General Buller tore up all his good resolutions 
never to scatter his forces. Lord Methuen was made to 
diverge with his Division to Kimberley, though military 
authorities knew that the right way to relieve Kimberley was 
to occupy Bloemfontein. And the consequent terrible losses 
of life are now matters of history. 

The same review contains an article by the Marquis of 
Lorne, who denounces the inequalities which disfigured the 
Transvaal with an enthusiasm natural enough in a representa- 
tive of one of the most exclusive of our territorial families. 
The Marquis is cheerful about foreign opinion. Of course, 
men who have never tasted freedom are against Mr. 
Chamberlain. But the vast majority of men who have known 
free institutions (he explains that he means America and our 
colonies) are on his side. The Marquis gives us a graphic 
description of the abominations of the Transvaal. “ They 
have laid on iniquitous taxes, while they will not touch with 
their little finger any State financial burden.” It is quite true 
that the Transvaal taxed the gold-mining millionaires. It is 
very natural that the Marquis of Lorne should be just as 
horrified by that as he was by Sir William Harcourt’s conduct 
in taxing the landed millionaires. And no doubt Mr. Beit 
had more difficulty in evading the tax than had the Duke of 
Argyll. “They have shown an insolent contempt when any 
redress of grievances was demanded.” This is not the 
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language of the Duke of Argyll’s Crofter tenants describing 
their hardships under a territorial dictatorship. The Marquis 
is referring to President Kruger’s hesitation, which occupied 
four months in reducing the franchise from fourteen to seven 
years. “The grievances were severe enough to make any 
free people rise in revolt long before exasperation produced 
the ill-advised Jameson Raid.” The Marquis doubtless has 
forgotten how signally the conspirators failed in their efforts 
to make the Outlanders rise before or at the time of the Raid. 

In La Revue de Paris for the second part of March, 
M. Achille Viallate continues his remarkable study of Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes and his career; and M. D’Estournelles de 
Constant contributes a lucid demonstration (from the point of 
view of a sympathiser with the Boer cause) of the impossi- 
bility of European intervention in the South African War. 
Intervention, he says, must take the form of a friendly media- 
tion, or that of armed interference. Although the British 
delegate signed the Hague Convention along with the rest, 
after Lord Salisbury had repudiated the notion of foreign 
mediation in his speech at the Lord Mayor's banquet, and 
although the Convention particularly recommended friendly 
mediation for the pacific solution of international conflicts, 
Europe's hands are tied by the fact that, by not insisting on 
the admission of a Transvaal representative to the Peace Con- 
ference, it acquiesced in the British position so far as the 
international status of the South African Republic was con- 
cerned. France in any case could not think of offering her 
good offices in the interests of peace at a moment when public 
opinion on both sides of the Channel shows so much national 
irritation. As for armed interference, its impossibility is clear 
to everyone who considers the European situation, and in 
particular the permanent relations of France and Germany. 
With a divided Europe the only result of such action on the 
part of any particular Power would be to kindle a general 
conflagration, and, what is more, the United States would 
undoubtedly take the opportunity to inaugurate an adven- 
turous policy in the Old World. This contingency it should 
be the first object of all European diplomacy to avoid ; and that 
cause might well induce the different Powers to forego their 
jealousies and act together. With the common interest of a 
United Europe Great Britain herself would assuredly cast in 
her lot. Meanwhile (says M. D’Estournelles) the Continent 
must watch the last stages of the war, and witness the extinc- 
tion of Dutch liberties with a wholesome remorse for its 
divisions, and continue to arm while waiting for disarmament. 

In an interesting article in The Forum for March, Mr. Henry 
O. Dwight discusses one of the most difficult administrative 
problems with which America is called upon to deal in the 
Philippines—viz., how to treat the Mohammedan inhabitants 
of the group, who for 300 years have been in more or less open 
warfare with the Spaniards. The problem differentiates 
from that which Great Britain and France have to face else- 
where, simply in the type of people with whom the Americans 
have to contend. Mr. Dwight does not give us very much 
information on this point, but as the stock—Malay-Poly- 
nesian—is the same as Holland has so successfully understood 
in Java, the Americans might conceivably learn much from a 
study of Dutch methods of tropical colonization. In the 
greater portion of his article Mr. Dwight shows himself, we 
think, more gloomy than the circumstances of the case necessi- 
tate ; he quotes long extracts from the Koran to prove how irre- 
fragable is the hostility of the Mohammedan to the Christian, save 
when self-interest dictates otherwise, and expatiates upon the 
sanguinary side of the Mohammedan religion. The tenets of 
Islam with regard to Kafirs are not exactly mild to be sure, 
but on the other hand there would seem to be no essential 
reason why a Christian administration should experience 
special difficulties among the Philippine Mohammedans. 
Experience generally goes to prove that unless labouring 
under a sense of outrage, or stirred by one of those outbursts of 
fanaticism for which some great determining cause is usually to 
be found, and which is a phenomenon common to all religions— 
it is perhaps more striking in the Mohammedan religion 
than any other—Mohammedans in the aggregate are not con- 
cerned to treat the precepts of Mohammed au pied de la lettre. 
We cannot help thinking with Mr. Dwight that the secret of 
successfully governing a Mohammedan people lies in 
appointing “ carefully selected men with definite instructions 
to study Mohammedan prejudices,” 


FICTION, 


THE PLUNDERERS. By Morley Roberts. London: Methuen. 


MAITLAND OF CoRTEZIA. By Francis L. Puxley. Grant Richards. 


FoR THREE Moons. By Frances Campbell. Digby, Long. 


The Plunderers is a glorification of international immo- 
rality—a most wild farrago of deeds without morals. It is 
the reductio ad absurdum of the Kipling theory of strong men. 
It tells of a raid on Teheran undertaken by the raiders for profit 
and the love of adventure, secretly backed by the Foreign 
Office in the hopes of fastening the guilt on Russia, and open- 
ing vistas of social distinction to the wife of the Ambassador 
in Persia, who is ready to sacrifice her husband's position and 
advancement that she may invite the astonished and 
delighted members of London Society to her drawing-room to 
meet the successful disturbers of the peace of Europe. As far 
as the mere story goes it cannot be denied that it is 
exciting and interesting; but even of its class we 
have read better books. The descriptions of the fight- 
ing are sometimes confused and not always sufficiently 
breathless ; the heroes, if heroes they can be called, Dr. Sarle the 
leading mind, Carthew Singleton, the millionaire, Ross, the 
journalist, and Osman Bey, the Albanian and born fighter, are 
not well individualized, except in externals. They all have 
undeniable courage—even of the kind that admits fear—but 
there is so much courage in the book that its attractiveness is 
rather negative. The most irritating thing about the book 
however is the complacent assumption by every one that they 
are acting for the good of England. As a burlesque of a kind 
of Jingoism which we believe is really felt by very few The 
Plunderers might do a useful service, but we fear that many 
good people will take it seriously and deceive themselves into 
the belief that there is much to be said for worshipping “the 
God of Battles and of things as they are,” whatever that may 
mean. It is apity that Mr. Morley Roberts should so conde- 
scend to a passing fashion. 

Maitland of Cortezia is one of those books we must begin 
to expect: the account of a splendidly prosaic Englishman 
ruling one of those disgusting nations which cover the rest 
of the globe. It is a good romance as such, but we wish it 
did not fall, in its semi-political aspect, into something of the 
alien artistic atmosphere of the Daily Telegraph. The scornful 
word “ Latins,” for example, is by an old and venerable 
absurdity applied to people like the Spaniards, who are mostly 
pure Goth, and in no conceivable way have any more to do 
with Latium than the Hindoos with Clapham. The story 
includes the love affair of a revolutionary Cortezian lady with 
the magnificent Maitland, who is a really effective and 
picturesque study of the strong man of weak feminine fiction. 
Now we are fond of this man, in his own romantic land- 
scape. We like him when he cows his raging dogs and 
smiles disdainfully at the flood that sweeps away his ancient 
house. But we do not believe in him in politics at all. At 
this moment, when the huge figure of the mystical man of 
strength is bestriding a continent of blood, it is not unfitting 
to remind ourselves that he is a purely sentimental creation, 
that the weak desire him, but the strong never, and that 
those who seek may find him in the penny novelettes. 

Any person whose life has not been blasted with artistic 
criticism must have sometimes suspected that the character of 
a book was not so purely intellectual a thing as is supposed ; 
that it was more like the character of a man—charming for 
many other reasons. Just as there are people whose conver- 
sation is brilliant in manner while it is wholly conventional in 
matter, so there are books in which not one thing is said that 
is imperatively worth saying, and yet everything is said with 
a liveliness, a staccato emphasis, an air of significance, which 
gives the reader a sense of constant movement and possibility. 
Such a book is For Three Moons, It takes place on board a 
conventional ocean steamer. Every one of the chief 
characters—the over-sensitive young wife, the drunken, 
patrician husband, the erotic and precocious poet, the vulgar, 
advanced governess, the downright and morally indispensable 
colonial widow—all the chief characters we feel we have met 
before, but we have never found them in such good spirits. 
In this book, unillumined with any extraordinary mental 
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interest (though the dialogues are bright enough), the 
characters seem to enjoy themselves, because they live in the 
morning atmosphere of the mind of their invisible creator. 
To those who have felt this it amounts to a moral quality in 
literature hitherto without a name. The rest will doubtless 
go on producing more and more art for art’s sake, until 
mankind arise and beg for less art for everybody's sake. 


The Life and Work of Susan B. Anthony, by Ida Husted 
Harper (Indianapolis and Kansas City: The Bowen Merrill 
Company), which was reviewed in THE SPEAKER last week, is 
published in London by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. 
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Wicksteed (Rev. P. H.), Transcribed from the French by. Our 
Twelfth Century Legend, 1s. | M. Dent and Co 
Wilkins (Mary E.), The Love of Parson Lord, and Other St 


Lady's Tumbler, a 


ories, 6s. Harper and 


REPRINTS 

Carlyle (Thomas), On Heroes, ts. 6d. M. Dent and Co 

Cowper (William), The Task, 1s. 6d M. Dent and Co 

Huxley (Thos. H , LL D., F.R.S.), Lessons in Elementary Physielogy, enlarged and 
revised edition, 4s.6d. Macmillan and Co. ; 

Mead (Edwin D.), The Two Englands and their Lessons for America, reprinted 
trom the New England Magazine, October, 1899. Boston 

Royle (Charles), The Egyptian Campaigns, 1882 to 1885. New and revised edition to 

December, 1899, 128. Hurst and Blackett. 





SCHOOL BOOKS 

Cookson (George, B.A.), Selected by, English Poetry for Schools: Book II 

Secondary, 3s. 6d. Macmillan and Co 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Coleridge-Tavylor (S.), Scenes from the Song of Hiawatha by H. W. Longfellow, set 
to music for Soprano, Tenor, and Baritone Soli, Chorus and Orchestra, 3s. 6d 
Novello and Co 

Gant (Frederick J., F.R.C.S.), Mock Nurses of the Latest Fashion, 3s. Tindall and 
Cox 

Hayes (M.H., F.R.C.V.S.), Among Horses in South Africa, 5s. Everett and Co. 

Wright (M. E. 5.), Collected by, Rhymes Old and New, 3s. 6d. Sands and Co 

MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS 

Bibliotheque Universelle et Revue Suisse, February and March. Hachette et Cie 

Critical Review, March Bi-Monthily, ts. 6d. Williams and Norgate. 

Economic Journal, March, 5s. Macmillan and Co 

Library, March, 3s. Kegan Paul and Co. 

Nineteenth Century, March, 2s. 6d. Sampson Low 

North American Review, March, 2s. 6d. W. Heinemann 

Nuova Antologia. Rome 

Open Court, March, 6d. Kegan Paul and Co 

Pall Mall Magazine, April, 1s Pall Mall Gazette " Office. 

Review of Reviews, March 15, 6d. H. Marshall and Son 

Rivista Politica e Letteraria, March. Rome 

Studio, March, 1s. Studio Publishing Co 

Woman at Home, April, 6d. Hodder and Stoughton 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN has pleasure in announcing 
that he is just publishing in his Green Cloth Library, 
ARDEN MASSI TER, a novel of Italian 
Political and Social Life, by Dr. WILLIAM 
BARRY, author of “The Two Standards,” elc., and 
THE RHYMER, @ Story of Robert Burns and His 
Loves, by ALLAN McAULAY. To be had at the 
Libraries and of all Booksellers. Cloth, 68. each, 














London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


OBERAMMERGAU PASSION PLAY, 1900. 

FULL ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTION OF OBER- 
AMMERGAYU, its Play, and the Bavarian 
Highlands, with Itineraries of Tours organised by 
Dr. Lunn and Mr. Perowne, post-free.—Secretary, 
5, Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


CITY OF NOTTINGHAM. 
HE CORPORATION of NOTTINGHAM are prepared to 
accept LOANS at 3 per cent. 
For particulars apply City Accountant, St. Peter’s Church Side, 
Nottingham. : 2 
SAMUEL G. JOHNSON, Town Clerk. 
The Guildhall, Nottingham, 20th February, 1900. 


SCHOOLS. : 
UN IVE RSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 


GOWER STREET, W.C 
Headmaster—J. Lewis Paros, M.A, late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridg 
SUMMER TERM COMMENCES MONDAY, April 3oth. 
The School is carried on in strict accordance with the principles laid down by 
the Founders of University College, and is organised as a First-Grade Modern and 
é d ow ool 
ae for Four Entrance Scholarships will be held on June igth. 
For Prospectus apply at the Office, Gower Street, W.C. 
J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, 
CAMBRIDGE. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION at end of MARCH 
Early enquiry should be made of the Head Master. 


CHRIST’S COLLEGE, 
BLACKHEATH, S.E. 
Principal—F. W. AVELING, M.A., B.Sc. 
Home Comforts 
Practical Science Teaching. 
Public School Training. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS S$ 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 
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SMITH, ELDER & C0,’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE CAREER OF A COLONIAL STATESMAN. 
AN IMPORTANT WORK ON SOUTH AFRICAN POLICY. 


Nearly ready. In Two Vols., demy 8vo. With 2 Portraits and 4 Maps, 28s. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 


Sir JOHN CHARLES MOLTENO, 


K.C.M.G., 
FIRST PREMIER OF THE CAPE COLONY. 


Comprising a History of Representative Institutions and Responsible Government 
at the Cape, and of Lord Carnarvon's Confederation Policy, and Sir 
3artle Frere’s High Commissionership of South Africa. 


By P. A. MOLTENO, Author of ‘‘A Federal South Africa.” 


NEW VOLUME BY CONAN DOYLE. 


On MARCH 27th. With a Frontispiece. 


THE GREEN FLAG; 


and other Stories of War and Sport. 
BY CONAN DOYLE. 


WHITE COMPANY,” “ RODNEY 


Crown 8vo., 6s 


AUTHOR OF THE STONE,” &c 


NEW VOLUME OF THE ‘‘HAWORTH”’ 


OF THE 


LIFE AND WORKS OF THE SISTERS BRONTE. 


On March 26. With a Portrait of Anne Bronté, a Facsimile of the Title-page 
of the First Edition, and Six Full-page Illustrations 
Large crown 8yvo., cloth, gilt top, 6s 


Vol. Vi—THE TENANT OF WILDFELL HALL. 
By ANNE Bronte. With a Preface by Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 
Guardian :—* Mrs. Humphry Ward is a critic of the first order Never before 
have the Bronté sisters been so accurately placed, so delicately ditierentiated alike 
from one another and from others of their craft.’ 


.” Vol. VIl.—THE LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
By Mrs.GASKELL. With an Introduction and Notes by CLEMENT K. SHORTER, 
completing the Edition, will be published on April 26 "Prospectus of the Edition 
on application, 


EDITION 


NEAR COMPLETION OF THE DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
PUBLICATION OF THE LAST VOLUME BUT ONE. 


On March 26, Royal 8vo., 15s. net in cloth; or 


20s. net 


VOL. LXIL. (WILLIAMSON-WORDEN) OF THE 


DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


A Full Prospectus of “The Dictionary of National Biography,” with 
Specimen Pages may be had upon application. 


in half-morocco, marbled edges, 


NOTE 


*.*° Vol. I. was published on January rst, 1885, and a volume has been issued every 
three months since that date 


Vol. LXIIL, completing the work, will be published on July 1st, rgoo. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘A BRIDE ELECT.” 
At all Booksellers’ and Libraries. Crown &vo., 6s 


Author of A Bride 


NEMO, Pe 
a Elect,” “ Iras: a Mystery,” “ Carr of Dimscaur,” &c. 


Academy :—" A strong and well-constructed story 
humbug, and detecti on keep the story thoroughly alive, 
never dropped.” 

Pall-Mali Gazette:—* Altogether a story that makes one hasten back to it as 
soon as possible, if it has, by chance, to be temporarily put down, and that one is 
sorry to have finished.” 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


For APRIL. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

THE SOULS OF THE SLAIN. By} 
Thomas Hardy | 

ON FADS. By Lady Grove 


SOUTH AFRICAN REMINISCENCES. | . = 
IV. The Settlers. By Sir John Robinson | AN ACCOU NT OF HIS STEWARD 
SHIP. By Miss Alice L. Milligan 


K.C.M.G., late Premier of Natal. IMR. BLACKMORE. By St | Reid 
MISTAKE IN WAR. By Lieut-Col.| ATHLETICS AND HEALTH. By W. 
F. N. Maude, late R.E. Beach Thomas ss 
THE CHAPTER'S DOOM. By Bernard | CONFERENCES ON BOOKS AND 
MEN. XII. By Urbanus Sylvan 
By Lady | THE ISLE OF UNREST. Chapters X.- 
xl By Henry Seton Merriman. 


Mystery, excitement, 
and the love interest is 


Contents 


IN A BARREN AND DRY LAND. By 
H. Sharp / 


Capes 
COLONIAL MEMORIEBS. V. 
Broome. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 


London : 15, Waterloo Place. 


| 





Macmillan & Co.’s New Books. 


NEW WORK BY GOLDWIN SMITH. , 
THE UNITED KINGDOM: a Political 


HISTORY. By GOLpDWIN SmirH, D.C.L., Author of “The United States,” &c. 
In Two Vols., 8vo., 15s. net 


TIMES—*“ The style is lucid as of old; the strokes are masterly and made by a 
steady hand ; and there is all the old power of terse and polished expression . 
The most readable political history of England yet written.” 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE UNIFORM EDITION 
OF RUDYARD KIPLING’S PRO3E WORKS. 


FROM SEA TO SEA AND OTHER 
SKETCHES: Letters of Travel by RUDYARD KIPLING. In Two Vols., extra 
crown 8vo., red cloth, gilt tops, 6s. each. 


THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

THIRD EDITION, with a new Prefatory Chapter dealing with the events which 
have induced the present crisis. 
IMPRESSIONS OF SOUTH AFRICA. By 
the Right Hon. JAMES Bryce, M.P. With Three Maps, and with the Text of 

the Trans svaal Conventions of 1881 and 1884. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


BY LORD ROBERTS. 
BY LORD ROBERTS. BY LORD ROBERTS. 


FORTY-ONE YEARS IN INDIA. With 
1s 
POPULAR EDITION 


THE PRINCE. A Play. 


JACK Crown 8vo , 38. 6d. net 
ACADEMY —*“To our mind it shows considerable achievement and greater 
promise, and deserves the careful attention of all serious students of poetry 
. . We can honestly say that few recent books of poetry have interested us 
so much as Mr. Jack's.” ; 


In Two Vols., 8vo., 36s 
In One Vol, extra crown 8vo., tos. net. 


By ApoLPpHUs ALFRED 


A HISTORY OF MODERN PHILO- 


SOPHY: a Sketch of the History of Philesophy from the Close of the 
Renaissance to our own Day. By Dr. HARALD HOFFDING, Professor at the 


University of Capes thagen. Translated from the German by B. E. MEYER. 
In Two V vo., 15s. net each Vol 
OUTLOOK —* The student could wish for no juster or more dependable vade 
mecum.” 


NEW AND NOTABLE NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo., gilt tops, 6s. each. 


VIA CRUCIS. By F. Marion Crawrorp. 
BABES IN THE BUSH. By Ror Botpre- 


woonD. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH —“ Bristies with thrilling incident.” 
FIELD —* As good as any of its predecessors.” 
OUTLOOK—* 4 lively and picturesque story.” 


THE CAMBRIC MASK. ByR. W. Cuampers. 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE—" A spirited and stirring story.” 
LITERATURE —“ Holds the reader throughout.” 


DONNA TERESA. ByF. M. Pearp. 

ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE—"“ A fine and restrained piece of work, far above the 
level of ordinary novels. The story is strongly imagined, sympathetically worked 
out, and artistically filled in.” 


MARY PAGET. A Romance of Old Bermuda. 
By MINNA CAROLINE SMITH. 
ACADEMY—" A pretty, old-fashioned, oe story.’ 


Price rs. CONTENTS for APRIL. 
1. Anthony's Fortune By Arthur | « 
Beckford. Chapters XI.-XIIL. : 
2. The Battle of Trafalgar. From Un 
published papers. By Sir Humphrey 
Senhouse, R.N 7. 
3. Heine in Paris. By W. Beach | 8. 
Thomas. 
4. Feeding an Army. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
Price 1s. CONTENTS for APRIL. 
1. Corban. By Constance Smith. Chaps. | 6. The Barnacloch Branch. 


Our Rummage Sale. 

|6. The Future of the Negro. By A. 
Maurice Low. 

The Hunter. 

The Campaign of Douai. 
Cairnes (Royal Irish 
| Guyen X.-XIL. 


By Captain 
Fusiliers). 


1-111 7. Comedies of a Campaign. 
The Debt we Owe to France. | & The Keys of Duma. 
A Toy Marriage g. Eugenie de Guerin. 


Princess Lieven and Her Friendships * From the Persian. 
A Mem Sahib in Plague-stricken The Flower of the Flock 
Bombay. Part I. Norris, Chaps. XI1L-XVI 


THE aniaeas MAGASING. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. gd. Annual Subscription, post-free, 16s. 
The APRIL NUMBER CONTAINS: — 
PARIS. (“The Paris of Today” Series.) By RICHARD 


WUetwrn 


By W. E. 


FASHIONABLE 
WHITEING 

TALKS WITH NAPOLEON. HIS LIFE AND CONVERSATION AT ST 
HELENA. The Original Record made by Napoleon's Physician, Dr. BARRY ©. 
O MEARA. 

DR. NORTH AND HIS FRIENDS. 
WEIR MITCHELL 

OLIVER CROMWELL. VI. 
MORLEY, M.P. 

A TENNYSON LETTER. 

And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


Il. By the Author of “Hugh Wynne,” S 


The Crisis of 1647, &c. By the Rt. Hon. JOHN 


MACMILLAN and CO., Lid., London. 
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COUNTY FIRE OFFICE. 


50, REGENT STREET, W., AND 14, CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON. 


FOUNDED 1807. 


THE PREMIUM INCOME of this Office is derived from 
Home business only, no foreign risks being under- 


taken. 
THE PAYMENTS MADE FOR LOSSES amount to 
£5,000,000, Damage by Lightning and Explosion of 


Coal Gas made good. 


FORMS OF PROPOSAL and full particulars as to Rates 
and the Advantages offered by the County may be 
obtained on application to the Company's Agents. 

G. W. STEVENS 


Foint Secretaries. 
B. E. RATLIFFE 


| Shakespeare an 


A PRINCE AND PEOPLE'S DINING-ROOM. Iliustrated. 
SEE THIS WEEK'S 


WESTMINSTER BUDGET. 


Price 3d., by Post 34d. 


CONTENTS OF THIS WEEK'S ISSUE. % 

“L’Obbedienza." From the Painting by Mr. H. J. Thaddeus, R.H.A. i 
How the World Wags. Illustrated 3 
Cartoons of the Week. By F.C. G.; "9 
Mutual Satisfaction. - 

A Great Performance. t 


War-Time in the Peaceful Village. 
The War : Persons and Incidents. Illustrated. 
Monsieur Rostand’s New Play. Special Interview. 
Birching v. Imprisonment. With Mlustrations of New Birching Apparatus. 
About the Late Joseph Cowen. By G. J. Holyoake. 
the Crowd. A Sketch from Life. 
Mems. from the Mags. Illustrated. 
Animals in Khaki. Nature's Hints for Invisible Suits. 
Concerning Dress. Illustrated. What is it? 
Shamrock Day in London Illustrated. 
In the World of Books. Illustrated : 
How to Grow Strong. By a Strong Man. 
Pygmies, Cannibals, and Mutineers. 
Literary Notes and News. 
Christianity and the War. By Samuel A. Barnett, Canon of Bristol Cathedral. 
Our Chess Page. Ditties of the Day 


A Natural History Mystery. 


| Concerning Hearth and Home. 


Interview with President Kruger. 
O.ds and Ends of Interest. 
THIRTY-SIX PAGES OF LETTERPRESS AND PICTURES, 


Publishing Office : Tudor Street, London, E.C. 








ACCIDENTS oF ALL KINDS, 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 


insured against, and 


FIDELITY BONDS 
granted by the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO., 
Established 1849, Claims paid £4,150,000. 


A. VIAN, Secretary. 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 


JOHN HEATH’S 


PENS 
SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES. 


Bronze, 2s. Gd., Golden Coated, 3s. Gd. per gross; 
or in Gd. Boxes. 


Sample Box, 24 kinds, 7 stamps. 
BIRMINGHAM. 





| 





“The standard of highest purity.”—The Lancet. 


Cadbury's 


COCOA 


ABSOLUTELY PURE-— 
THEREFORE BEST. 


Free from Drugs, Alkali, or any foreign admixture. 


6H When asking for Cocoa insist on having CapBURY’s—sold 
only in Packets and Tins—as other Cocoas are sometimes substi- 
tuted for the sake of extra profit. 





Prudential Assurance Company, 


LIMITED, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848. 


Invested Funds... » £37,000,000 








MEDOC.—VIN ORDINAIRE, 
Pure BORDEAUX, an _ excellent light 
Dinner Wine. The quality of this wine will 


be found equal to wine usually sold at much 
“EST EPH 


Per Dozen. 
Bots. §-Bots, 


146 83 


SI. ES ST EPH DINNER CLARET, old in 
bottle. The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increasing number 
of customers it procures us in London and 
the Provinces, gives us additional confidence 
in submitting it to those who like pure 
Bordeaux wine. 

3 Dosen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage Paid to any 

Railway Station, including Cases and Bottles. 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret sold in 
Great Britain to equal them in value, Compare em 
with wines sold elsewhere at 16s. and 20s. a dozen and 
upwards. 

We regret the increased duty compels advance in price of 6d. 

per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH & CO., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37, NORTH JOHN STREET. 
_MANCHESTER : 26, Market Street. 
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The APRIL ISSUE of 


THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE 


NOW READY. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


IT CONTAINS :— 


WHY AMERICANS LIVE ABROAD. 
By BENJAMIN H. 
With Illustrations by Henry Mayer. 


THE PARIS EXHIBITION OF 1900. 


RIDGELY. 


By A. BARTHELEMY. 
Illustrated from Special Photographs. 
REMINISCENCES OF THE ZULU WAR, 1879. 
By CHARLES E. FRIPP. 
With Illustrations by the Author. 
“ SPRING.” 


Ccloured Drawing by G. GRANVILLE FELL. 





Ofice : 18, Charing Cross Road, London, WC. 
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The Week at the London Theatres. 


All the Week's News, &c. 
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